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of Indian unrest has occurred this week in 

the shape of an outbreak among the Moplahs, 
one of the curiously varied Mahomedan communities 
of Southern India. The rioting in Malabar appears to 
be more serious than anything of the kind that has 
taken place since the Punjab disturbances of 1919, 
and the cables imply that the authorities were taken 
altogether by surprise. This is all the more singular 
since, as is stated in a Government communiqué from 
Madras, trouble has been brewing among the Moplahs 
for the past two months. Agitators, it is said, have 
been “working on the religious fanaticism of the 
Moplahs.” The Government’s decision to arrest “ the 
leading seditionists”’ brought matters to a head; and 
the result was a march of an armed crowd of 3,000, 
the cutting of the South Indian Railway, the destruction 
of public property, and a general condition of panic 
and anarchy. Troops were rushed to the disturbed 
centres, and all the cables describe a state of affairs 
which in the South of India necessarily seems much 
more alarming than it would be in Bengal or Bombay. 
Parliament having risen, there is no direct way of 
gaining information from the India Office, which in 
these days is very much out of touch with the outside 
world. And the unofficial news service from India is 
notoriously bad. Consequently the British public is 
usually in the dark about Indian affairs. The present 
happenings in Malabar provide a striking illustration 
of ignorance and impotence. We are told that a 
Serious agitation has been going on for two months, 
and no one in England knows anything about its cause 
or character. 


\ GRAVE and wholly unexpected development 


* * * 


The Emir Feisul has now arrived safely on his throne 
in Bagdad. We need not make too merry over the 





form of this constitutional monarchy, or inquire too 
narrowly into the arguments which induced 96 per cent. 
of the Mesopotamians to vote for their new king. 
Fictions have often played a useful part in the history 
of mankind, and this experiment in “ democracy” 
is, at any rate, more promising than the Indian 
bureaucracy which we were crazy enough to set up 
last year. The election is not, of course, universally 
popular. The French do not disguise their annoyance. 
It is useless to try to reassure the implacables who see 
in our policy nothing but a studied insult to France. 
But it is worth asking France to reflect whether Feisul 
may not trouble her a good deal less as the crowned 
king of Mesopotamia than as the uncrowned king of 
Syria. As for ourselves, we have at last made some 
reparations to a man whom we had treated very shabbily, 
and we have given an Arab and Moslem ruler to an Arab 
and Moslem country (though we are well aware that 
there are Arabs and Arabs, and that there are differences 
among Moslems, which, if not so violent as those among 
Christians, are still substantial). We are, however, far 
from being out of the wood. Bagdad is not Bourne- 
mouth, and the Euphrates and the Tigris are easier 
to set on fire than the Thames. Our Mandate will 
not be a sinecure for the next few years. Nor can 
Mesopotamia be isolated from the rest of the Middle 
East. Egypt has to be settled with, and the Egyptians 
are not likely to abate any of their demands by seeing 
one, whom many of them regard as an upstart, pre- 
sented with a throne and a promise of eventual inde- 
pendence. Above all, the whole world of Islam, 
regardless of sectarian differences, will remain in a 
ferment, and British prestige and influence will continue 
to wane, until Downing Street makes up its mind to 
come to fair terms with Turkey. 
* * * 

It is understood that a Treaty between Germany 
and the United States may at any moment be signed 
in Berlin, thus at last putting an end to the state of 
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war which still technically continues, notwithstandin 
the resolution declaring peace which Congress pass 
and President Harding accepted two months ago. 
The Treaty will be purely commercial, except that it 
will embody certain statements of principle relating 
to America’s position and rights as a victorious power. 
The situation in Washington is, like every other situa- 
tion created since the Treaty of Versailles, extremely 
confusing and irritating to large bodies of American 
opinion. Mr. Hughes and the State Department 
decided that the utmost secrecy should be observed 
as to the terms of the pact, with the result that those 
Republicans who raged against Mr. Wilson’s closed- 
door diplomacy have been made thoroughly angry 
by their own Administration. And meanwhile yet 
another matter of secret diplomacy has been under 
discussion. Some weeks ago it was announced from 
America, with obvious precipitancy, that the proceed- 
ings of the Washington Conference must and would be 
entirely public—the Press apparently taking it for 
granted that nothing would be needed to bring this 
about beyond a declaration of the American purpose. 
This week the Senate has been debating a resolution 
designed to give effect to this decision. It was, of 
course, opposed by the Administration Senators, with 
Mr. ——_ at the head, and was finally withdrawn 
on the plea that no instruction from the Senate could 
bind the plenipotentiaries of the Governments repre- 
sented at the Conference. 
* * * 


The first instalment of Census results shows that 
the total population of Great Britain is now just over 
42? millions—an increase of nearly two millions since 
1911. The smallness of this increase (it is barely 
half that of the previous decade) is due, of course, 
to the war. Nevertheless, it is a very substantial 
growth, which will be regarded with more mixed 
feelings to-day than in the past, when the rapid piling 
up of millions was taken as a sure sign of national 
blessedness. It is by no means clear that, in the new 
world that the war has left, industry will continue 
to absorb our steadily growing population so easily 
as it used to. The problem may, in coming years, be 
solved partly by a better organisation of society, partly 
by a natural (or artificial) decrease in the birth-rate. 
There is not much hope, we think, in the vague plans 
of mass-emigration that are being indulged in by 
armchair theorists. The “surplus of women” has 
unfortunately increased ; we have now a total excess 
of females over males of 1,720,802. Here, again, 
emigration is being prescribed as the remedy, and 
again we doubt its efficacy. So far as the distribution 
of the people is concerned, a considerable movement 
is recorded away from the overcrowded central boroughs 
of London. This is satisfactory as far as it goes, but 
it does not go very far. It certainly must not be 
supposed to mean that Londoners can be left by a 
sort of automatic process to settle where and how 
to live happily. That will not be settled without 
a large reform of local government, which shall create 
an authority capable of dealing with the interconnected 
roblems of housing and “planning” and _ transit 
in the Metropolis and the Home Counties. 

* * * 


A Departmental Committee on the High Cost of 
Building Working Class Dwellings, which was appointed 
seven months ago by Dr. Addison, has just issued its 
Report. We are bound to say that we agree with two 
of its members, Messrs. Barron and Stranks, who 
“* differed profoundly from the general tone and many 
of the findings,” of the majority of their colleagues. 
The general tone is that of men quietly determined 
that we shall have “economy,” whether we have 
houses or not. “A definite limit,” they say, “ should 
be fixed immediately to the number of houses to be 





erected by local authorities upon the present policy of 
the State being responsible for the whole annual deficit 
involved less the produce of a 1d. rate.” And, “ if and 
so far as State aid may be necessary to local authorities 
for the future provision of essential houses, the financial 
arrangements should be amended so that the State 
contribution is a percentage only of the total deficit— 
such percentage varying according to the circumstances 
of each case....”’ That, as three dissentient members 
point out, would put an effectual stopper on further 
operations by most of the local authorities. The 
Committee, however, pins its faith to the restoration 
of the private builder under the good old competitive 
conditions. We do not share that faith. Another 
dangerous recommendation is that only the “ more 
simple types of houses ”’ should be permitted, and that 
local builders should be encouraged to suggest modi- 
fications and amendments of construction which will 
secure economy. Does it need a vivid imagination 
to see that this means perpetuating the jerry-built 
brick box as the normal working-class dwelling ? 
There are kind words (too kind, Messrs. Barron and 
Stranks think) for the private builders, who are in general 
exonerated from the charge of profiteering. There are 
kind words also for Labour, but a good dose of powder 
is here mixed with the jam. The Building Guilds 
are damned with faint praise. Taken as a whole, 
the Report points to castles in the air—which, no 
doubt, is eminently satisfactory to the Government. 


* * * 


The Report of the South Wales Regional Survey 
Committee, which was appointed early last year by 
the Minister of Health, comes at a bad time so far 
as any immediate prospect of action being taken on 
its proposals is concerned. The main problem before 
it was that of the horrible housing and civic conditions 
of the narrow Welsh mining valleys, in which, for 
want of room and the dearness of land, hovels are 
crowded together, with no possibility of the provision 
of reasonable public utilities or amenities of life. The 
Committee goes to the heart of the problem by recog- 
nising fully that these valleys are not places in which 
human beings ought to be called upon to live at all. 
It proposes the building, away from the valleys but 
within easy travelling distance of them, of ‘‘ dormitory 
towns,” and it calls for Government assistance to 
get these towns built. The Committee holds that its 
proposals would actually result in substantial economies 
in the long run; for houses must be built somewhere, 
and it will be sheer waste to build them in unsuitable 
and already congested areas, in which land is expensive, 
and the rate of depreciation of property extraordinarily 
rapid. Anyone who knows what many of the Welsh 
mining valleys are like will agree heartily with the 
conclusions of the Committee. There is no possibility 
of making many of the present mining villages really 
fit for human habitation, and the waste of human life 
and happiness which they involve is generally admitted. 
The Government, despite its Welsh chief, will probably 
say that it has no money to spare for “ luxury "’ schemes 
of this sort; but the “luxury” which the Committee 
demands may well be the indispensable condition of 
efficiency in the coalfield, to say nothing of its effect 
on the happiness and civic spirit of the people of South 
Wales. 

* . . 

The South Wales colliery mechanics have seceded 
from the South Wales Miners’ Federation and re- 
established their separate Union, which was finally 
merged in the Federation only a year or so ago. The 
National Federation of Colliery Enginemen, which has 
for some years been affiliated nationally to the Miners 
Federation of Great Britain, has now decided to take 
a ballot vote on the question of secession, and there 
seems to be no doubt that it will secede. Thus the 
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licy which the miners have been pursuing for a 
number of years, of endeavouring to bring into their 
organisation all workers in and about mines, has 
orHered a very considerable setback. The enginemen, 
mechanics and others complain that, if they belong to 
the Miners’ Federation, their policy is practically 
dictated to them by the majority among the larger 

es, and they have no chance of expressing or 
making effective their own point of view. Separate 
organisation, they hold, will both give them more 
control over their actions and enable them to deal more 
satisfactorily with their own special claims and griev- 
ances. On the other hand they will, of course, lose 
by secession the certainty that they can count on the 
support of the other grades when they become involved 
in a dispute. The method by which these classes of 
workers were admitted to the Federation as a national 
section was always something of a makeshift, and had 
the grave fault of making no provision for their repre- 
sentation in the Federation’s counsels in each separate 
coalfield. It is hard to believe that secession will prove 
a source of strength to this comparatively small group 
of grades ; but it may be well that within the Federation 
a better system of representing their point of view 
could be devised. Their desire to secede now is 
obviously a consequence of the present weakness of the 
Miners’ Federation—a legacy of the late dispute. 

* * * 


A further deadlock occurred this week in the wage 
negotiations which have been proceeding in the chemical 
industry, and, failing a settlement at the eleventh hour, 
a general lock-out of chemical workers is threatened for 
this week-end. The employers demanded a cut of 
2d. per hour, but made an offer to accept for the present 
a cut of 13d. per hour, without prejudice to their future 
action. The Trade Unions concerned took a ballot 
vote on this proposal, which was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. Nevertheless, the Union negotia- 
tors, in the hope of a settlement, offered to recommend 
acceptance of the cut of 14d. per hour, provided that 
the employers agreed that the revised wages should 
remain unaltered until June, 1922. The refusal of the 
employers to accept this proposal led to the further 
deadlock, and the negotiations were broken off, the 
failure to agree being reported to the Ministry of Labour, 
which now has the matter in hand. The dispute is 
regarded as possessing an importance which extends 
beyond the chemical industry ; for its result is likely 
to affect the position in other industries in which the 
general workers’ Unions are concerned. The chemical 
employers have admittedly made very large profits 
during the past few years; but they now contend that 
the pressure of foreign, especially German, competition 
makes necessary a progressive scaling down of British 
wages towards the standards prevailing on the continent. 
They are prepared to make the cuts by instalments, 
but they do not want to accept any settlement which 
will tie their hands from attempting to enforce further 
reductions in the near future. This is a very common 
attitude among employers to-day ; and it bodes ill for 
any early restoration of settled conditions in industry. 
The big cuts which employers claim to be necessary 
clearly cannot be brought about at one blow; but the 
attempt to make them by a series of stages involves 
continued unsettlement and the prospect of repeated 
industrial disputes. 

* * * 

The Tenth International Co-operative Congress, the 
first full : session of the International Co-operative 
Alliance since the war, has been meeting this week at 

le. Almost the first question that came before it 
was the position of the Russian Co-operative movement, 
Which is, of course, controlled to a considerable extent 
In its economic policy by the Soviet Government. The 
Central Committee ‘of ‘the Alliance proposed to the 





Congress to leave vacant the seats allotted to Russia 
on the Committee, and this proposal was supported 
by the majority of the French and German delegations, 
the reason given being that the Soviet control of Russian 
Co-operation was inconsistent’ with true Co-operative 
principles and traditions. The proposal was finally 
defeated by 733 votes to 474, practically the whole of 
the British delegates voting in favour of according 
full rights to the representatives of Russian Co-operation. 
It would have been particularly unfortunate if the vote 
had gone the other way, for the Co-operative move- 
ment is manifestly capable of playing an important 
part in the restoration of European trade relations; 
and the first essential for this is that Co-operators 
should do away with all the national barriers which 
are holding them apart and preventing the free exchange 
of commodities between them. However wrong the 
Russian Government may have been in its dealings 
with the Co-operative movement, that is no reason for 
shutting the representatives of Russian Co-operation 
out of the Alliance. That the French and Germans 
should be found voting side by side against the Russian 
Co-operators is an astonishing revelation of the lengths 
to which anti-Bolshevik mania can be carried. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: It is as yet impossible 
to say what are to be the terms of Dail Eireann’s reply 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s offer. But the signs go to show 
that the section which favours naked rejection is by 
no means so strong as it appeared to be after Mr. 
de Valera’s speeches last week. The general view is 
that while the reply is likely to be uncompromising in 
tone, care will be taken in framing it not to close the 
door upon further discussions. Sinn Fein has always 
asserted that one of the fatal mistakes of the old 
Nationalist Party was to exalt unduly the value of 
minor concessions. For itself it prefers to look British 
gift-horses carefully in the mouth, and criticise their 
defects with the point and fluency of a coper driving a 
hard bargain at a country fair. A majority of Dail 
Eireann—though this is doubtful—may be prepared to 
face a renewal of the war rather than accept Dominion 
status, modified or, if one likes, nullified, by a denial 
of the right to secede. It is recognised, however, that 
it would be hopelessly bad politics to go back to war 
without exploring much more fully the possibility of 
a peace by negotiation. The conclusion is forcing 
itself upon not a few of those who delight to boast 
themselves extremists, that if Ireland will be satisfied 
with nothing short of Republican institutions, Dominion 
status, however limited, provides a better jumping-off 
ground for the realisation of this ideal than Crown 
Colony government. 

* * 7 

The strongest argument against the continuance of 
the war is that nobody has yet attempted to show 
how such a course would contribute to the elimination 
of the Ulster difficulty. It is much more probable 
that the beginning of hostilities in the South would be 
a signal for a wholesale clearance of Catholics and 
Nationalists from the Six Counties on a scale that would 
rival the worst atrocities of Stuart and Tudor times. 
Plans for a gigantic razzia of this kind notoriously 
exist, and the temper of Orange Ulster leaves little 
doubt that in certain circumstances a desperate effort 
would be made to carry them into effect. An open 
war of creeds, whatever the result, would destroy any 
hope of Irish unity for a century. Conceivably the 
I.R.A. might maintain its resistance until Great Britain, 
weary of futile repression and barren blood-letting, 
agreed to concede a Republic. But Ulster, having 
used the interval to entrench herself more strongly, 
would decline as resolutely as ever to be either coaxed 
or coerced out of her privileged position. Such a 
prospect may have no terrors for thoroughgoing 
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idealists. But it is questionable if it attracts the mass 
of the Irish people who, loudly as they acclaim idealistic 
war-cries, have in practice almost invariably shown 
themselves to be sound political realists. 


* * * 


PourTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I am not sure that 
even the Unionist Diehards have yet realised that the 
privileges placed at Mr. de Valera’s disposal by the 

Cabinet include that of determining when the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved—in the coming autumn or later. 
“* Refuse our terms and we go to the country,” says the Prime 
Minister, presumably meaning the intimation, with all it implies, 
to be interpreted as an ultimatum. But what of the individual 
M.P. (especially the Coalitionist who knows that if he loses his 
seat it will not be on Ireland but on anti-waste), who thus sees 
his whole political future handed over to the Sinn Fein leader 
as a mere incident in this novel transaction ? 
* * * 


Without anticipating either the immediate or ultimate failure 
of the negotiations, I venture to predict that a fresh General 
Election will be called in Ireland before one is decided on in Great 
Britain—that is to say, on the Irish issue. I am speaking now, 
not of anything that Dail Eireann may do in the way of testing 
Irish opinion, but of a possible dissolution by the Imperial 
Executive (with or without Mr. de Valera’s assent) of the Southern 
Parliament lately elected under the Home Rule Act. True, a 
fresh General Election to that body might be boycotted by the Sinn 
Fein leaders and consequently by the electorate, though, on the 
other hand, it is conceivable that the occasion would be welcomed 
by both as a means of reasserting their solidarity. But however 
that might turn out, the experiment of an election is certain to 
be kept in view, partly as a last peace effort on the other side, 
but still'‘more as an effective strategical overture to the elections 
here. 

* * * 

Though a Coalition split on Ireland looks improbable at the 
moment, I question whether the risks can be dismissed as 
negligible. One or two by-elections lost to the Government on 
this issue might endanger the whole fabric of negotiation—a 
consideration that seems to have been rather overlooked in the 


leisurely disputations of Dublin. Already the doubters on the . 


Unionist side, though neither imposingly numerous nor trouble- 
somely vocal, are making their presence felt, particularly in the 
Cabinet ; moreover, their qualms are not at all likely to have 
been lessened by Mr. de Valera’s defiant reciprocal manifestations 
of distrust. How little it would take in these circumstances to 
stampede not only the Unionists in the Cabinet, but the bulk 
of their supporters on the back benches, is well known to Mr. 
Lloyd George, who has fortunately become alive at last to the 
importance of promptitude in following up a preliminary success, 
should that be attained. Hence the hurried decision last week 
to drop the absurd prorogation plan. 
* * * 

Even without a breakaway on Ireland, the Unionist defections 
are now sufficiently marked to give colour to the fear of the 
Coalition Liberals that for them is to be reserved the fate of 
Casabianca on the Coalition’s burning deck, a réle which no one, 
who has followed the twistings and doublings of this party of 
trimmers, could imagine to have been present to their minds 
when they joined their broken fortunes at the last election to 
the overflowing argosies of the Unionists. Their best hope now 
is that Mr. Lloyd George may decide to utilise them as a ready- 
made nucleus for his Centre party, diluted or fortified by the 
addition of as many unenterprising Unionists as can be persuaded 
to remain under the ex-Coalition flag. Events appear to be 
shaping in some such direction, yet I cannot believe that an effort 
to turn them to more solid ends will be left unattempted. For 
the moment, Liberalism, through both its voices, is content to 
sing small. I believe the Opposition section have lately come 
to the conclusion that the utmost they can look for at the next 
election is to be returned in numbers sufficient to control the 
balance between Labour and Lloyd Georgeism. 

* * * 

A working model of such an Opposition, it may be observed, is 
already in operation in the Lords, where Lord Crewe’s extremely 
wee Wee Free group has contrived more than once in the course 
of this session to inflict an embarrassing defeat on the Government 
by joining up at selected moments with the more numerous 
Salisbury party. There have been some excellent tips in tactics 
in the Lords this year for the two Oppositions in the Commons, 
all very characteristically neglected. 


PART PAYMENT 


ECRECY is always tiresome, but the fact that 
the sessions of the Dail in Dublin this week 
have been kept secret has had perhaps its 

advantages. There has been nothing to inflame public 
opinion on either side, and on this particular matter 
that is the most important of all considerations. If 
only everyone concerned could remain cool for three 
months, the fundamentals of the Irish problem would 
be settled for ever. We have got that far. The 
Government’s latest offer is at any rate good enough 
to serve as a basis, upon which a permanently satis- 
factory relationship between England and _ Ireland 
might be founded. 

We expressed last week, rather frankly, our opinion 
of the Irish leaders and of their shortcomings, and 
we have received a good many protests on the score 
of what we wrote. We have certainly nothing to 
withdraw, but we should like to make it quite clear 
that we fully appreciate the difficulties of the position 
in which Mr. de Valera and his colleagues find them- 
selves. It is very important, indeed, that everyone 
should appreciate those difficulties, for the success or 
failure of the present negotiations will turn far less on 
points of actual conflict between the parties than on 
the extent to which they understand each other. From 
a strictly practical point of view the position is simple 
enough. The British Government has made an offer 
which, in its broad outlines, at least four Irishmen out 
of five wish to accept. On all the evidence that we 
can obtain that would seem to be an understatement 
rather than an overstatement. of the majority in 
Ireland which is in favour of peace—peace on the lines 
expounded by General Smuts, and confirmed by the 
Prime Minister when he declared last week that all 
General Smuts did “‘ was done with the full assent of 
the Sovereign and the Ministers of this country.” In 
a word, the Irish can get under this offer all that they 
want or have ever wanted, but not, unluckily, all that 
they have ever asked. And there lies the difficulty. 

It is a difficulty which arises almost out of the nature 
of democracy itself. It is impossible to win an election 
without a “cry,” or to conduct any great popular 
movement without a shibboleth, and there is always 
the danger that a shibboleth may become the master 
instead of the servant of the popular will. The shib- 
boleth of the Irish national movement to-day is 4 
‘** United Irish Republic.” For that ideal hundreds 
of men and women have gone to their deaths and 
thousands have endured great sufferings. It was 
never realisable—because of the existence of Ulster— 
and it does not, we are convinced, at all adequately 
express what most Irishmen really want. Nevertheless, 
there it is; it has been consecrated by the blood of 
Irish patriots, and it cannot be lightly abandoned. 
A good deal has been said of the election pledges of the 
members of the present Dail and their consequent 
inability to compromise. But the real difficulty goes 
much deeper than that. It is not at all certain that 
a new election, or even a plebiscite on the direct issue 
of peace or war, would make a settlement any easier. 
For even if the extremists number no more than, say, 
a fifth of the Irish electorate, they might easily make 
it almost impossible for anyone to advocate or vote for 
the acceptance of Dominion status without seeming 4 
traitor to the national cause. The Irish leaders have 
not only demanded a Republic; they have created 
one. Its Parliament exists and is now in session. 
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Acceptance of Dominion status, however full and broad, 
would imply a sacrifice which, in form at least, would 
be immense. That is Mr. de Valera’s problem. He 
has apparently either to haul down his flag or else 
continue a struggle which has become unnecessary 
and which most of his own followers do not wish to 
pursue. Whatever we may think of his speeches and 
his tactics, we must admit that his position is not 
enviable. 


On our side there are difficulties of a somewhat 
similar kind. The Government has offered Ireland 
the substance of independence, but it cannot surrender 
the shadow of formal allegiance to the British Crown. 
It cannot make the right of secession a formal part 
of the new Irish Constitution. British statesmen 
have admitted that if Canada chose to secede from the 
British Empire we should not carry our opposition to 
that step to the length of attempting forcibly to prevent 
it. But they have not proposed, and will not propose, 
that any such admission should be embodied in the 
Canadian Constitution. Once Ireland has Dominion 
status it will be as difficult for England to interfere 
in her affairs, or to prevent her assuming any further 
powers that she may wish to assume, as if she were an 
independent and “ foreign’’ Republic. Indeed, it will 
be more difficult, for Anglo-Irish relations will then, 
as General Smuts has pointed out, have become the 
concern of the Imperial Conference. In so far as Irish 
independence may be threatened at any future time 
by the superior might of Great Britain, Ireland will be 
actually safer inside the Empire than out of it. Mr. de 
Valera has argued that Ireland cannot have full Dominion 
status because of her proximity to England. The actual 
freedom of the Dominions, he pointed out, depends 
really on their distance from the Mother Country. 
That is, of course, true, but it is a difficulty—if it be a 
difficulty at all—which is quite insurmountable. Even 
if Ireland were a Republic she would not be as safe 
from English aggression as the Republic of Uruguay. 
Mr. de Valera asks for “ guarantees,” But what 
“guarantees’’ can he suggest? If there were ever 
to be a collision between Great Britain and Ireland— 
whether Dominion or Republic—what conceivable 
guarantee could prevent our occupying Queenstown 
and Kingstown within twenty-four hours of the out- 
break of war. The best guarantee is surely membership 
of the Empire, for “‘ Dominion status,” once granted, 
is something which we dare not tamper with, without 
consulting every one of the four nations which possess 
it; whereas we could “ bully ” an Irish Republic without 
consulting anybody at all. 


But more real, of course,than any of these difficulties 
is the question of Ulster. Ireland, it is said, would 
to-morrow accept Dominion status, or even less, if 
only we could make Ulster “ come in.” But we cannot. 
The utmost any conceivable British Government could 
do in this respect would be to refuse to Ulster the 
financial advantages (e.g., an independent income tax) 
which the rest of Ireland will secure with Dominion 
Status. And even this degree of coercion seems, on 
the face of it, undesirable. Mr. de Valera has declared 
that if the British Government will but “ stand aside 
we (Sinn Fein) can effect a complete reconciliation.” 
Well, if that be so, then surely Southern Ireland with 
@ Dominion constitution can effect a reconciliation 
with at least equal ease. Ultimately Ireland will be 
reunited. No one can seriously doubt that—least of 
all the Irish leaders. But they ought not to ask us 
to exert pressure on Ulster. Real unity must come 


without any pressure save that of facts and of natural 
sympathies. We cannot think of any active step 
which a British Government could take which would 
hasten and not hinder a genuine rapprochement between 
Dublin and Belfast. We accept Mr. de Valera’s 
phrase; Great Britain must “stand aside.” It may 
be months, or it may be years, before Ireland is united 
again, but the time depends now on the statesmanship 
of College Green, not of Downing Street. Neither Mr. 
Henderson nor Mr. Asquith could do more in this 
direction than Mr. Lloyd George seems prepared to do. 
Nothing is more important than that the Irish leaders 
should, in this respect, frankly face the situation and 
recognise that unless they win Ulster for themselves— 
as they can—there will be no Irish unity. 

We believe the general prospect is brighter. The 
precise terms of the Irish reply to the British offer 
may have been made public by the time these lines 
appear; they are expected to be a very emphatic 
rejection—with the door left ajar; but they do not 
very much matter. It is necessary to go behind words. 
The real position is as plain as it could be. The question 
is whether we can muster enough statesmanship to 
help Mr. de Valera out of his difficulties, whilst he helps 
us out of ours. We all know what the end will be, 
but for the means we are dependent largely on the 
practical capacity and the generous breadth of view 
of Dail Eireann. To ask the Irish to forgive the events 
of the past two years and to face the real problem in a 
practical spirit is to ask a great deal. But generosity 
comes easily to Irishmen. They can forget their own 
grievances far more readily than they can forget the 
grievances of their great-grandfathers. They probably, 
even now, hate Cromwell much more than they hate 
Sir Hamar Greenwood. It is not hatred that is the 
difficulty, but distrust and amour propre and the tyranny 
of phrases. What the situation calls for is less a bargain 
than a gesture. But it is the Irish leaders who will 
have to make the gesture and find the formula. Is 
it not possible that they may find it in the acceptance 
of Dominion status as “ part payment ”—reiterating, 
perhaps, the full Republican demand, but for the sake 
of peace postponing its practical assertion to some more 
convenient season? 


THE COMING WAGE STRUGGLE 


S a result of the wage reductions which have been 
A enforced in the great majority of industries during 
the last few months, millions of workers have had 
their wages cut down at least in proportion to the fall 
which has taken place in the cost of living. But in many 
cases employers are already contending that they cannot 
stop at this point. Foreign competition, it is stated, is 
so serious that British industries cannot hope to maintain 
their supremacy in the export markets without still further 
reductions. This competition depends, fundamentally, not 
on the depreciation of the exchanges of the foreign countries 
with which British industries are in competition, but on 
the lower standard of life which the wage-earners in those 
countries are compelled to accept. It has always been 
held, by economists as well as by business men, that the 
level of real wages in foreign countries sets a limit to the 
point to which wages in this country can rise without 
prejudice to the export trade, and it is now contended 
that wages here are still beyond the point at which effective 
competition by British manufacturers is possible. 

It is impossible to dismiss this contention merely by 
saying that, from time immemorial, employers have always 
complained of foreign competition, and urged the low 
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wages paid to foreign workers as a reason against the 
raising of wages in this country. Nor is it enough to draw 
attention to the truth that low wages do not necessarily 
mean cheap labour. The “economy of high wages”’ is, 
in many instances, an acknowledged fact, but no one 
seriously contends that every increase in wages carries 
with it, in all circumstances, an increase in output or 
efficiency. It is true that a rise in wages in many trades 
which are now underpaid would probably cheapen labour 
costs, if the necessary steps were taken to utilise to the 
full the improved efficiency of labour under the new con- 
ditions. That this is so is one of the main arguments in 
favour of the Trade Board system; but efficiency will 
not increase in direct ratio to higher wages in all industries 
and circumstances and without any question of “ diminish- 
ing returns.” 

The employers’ case for lower wages has to be met in 
terms, not of any general economic principle, but of the 
actual industrial situation in which this country finds 
itself at the present time. Cases are constantly being 
quoted in which contracts are being “lost” to British 
firms because the British cost of production is largely in 
excess of the prices at which foreign firms can deliver at 
a profit the goods in demand. It is, of course, necessary 
to look narrowly at all such stories, for every contract 
which a British firm does not get is treated as “ lost” 
for the purpose of illustrating the difficulties of British 
industry, although no one really ‘supposes that, in any 
circumstances, all contracts can go to British firms. There 
is, however, some truth in the complaints of our manu- 
facturers that it is simply impossible for them to quote 
prices comparable with those offered by foreign firms. 
Nor is there any doubt that this difficulty is largely the 
result of the different standards of living which exist among 
wage-earners in different countries. 

This question has become an important issue at the 
present time, not only because the standards of living in 
different countries have diverged more and more in con- 
sequence of the conditions created by the war, but also 
because the war has upset the old market relations, and 
so caused even the pre-war differences to exert a greater 
effect in the diversion of orders from one country to 
another. Trade has been diverted from customary channels, 
and its flow has been altogether very greatly reduced. 
If a steady flow is to be resumed, lost balances must be 
restored, or a new world economic balance achieved in 
their place. But, so far from being aimed either at the 
restoration of an old balance, or the achievement of a 
new one, the policy of this country has so far been con- 
ducted in such a way as to make a balance more than ever 
difficult. We have sought to impoverish Germany, and 
we have imposed on her wage-earners generally a lower 
standard of life. But we are only now beginning to realise 
that the consequence of our action is unemployment at 
home, followed by demands for a reduction of British 
wage-standards to the “ Continental” level. And what is 
true of Germany is true only in less degrees of our Allies 
in Europe. Among their workers, too, the standard of 
life has in most cases fallen, and, when allowance is made 
for depreciated exchanges, their costs of production are 
frequently lower than our own. We are worst off in the 
industrial sense largely because, on paper, we are least 
hard hit financially, and because we are more dependent 
on our capacity to produce for export than any other 
country. 

At first sight it would seem that what is true of us ought 
to be truer still of America, but the adverse effects of an 
unduly appreciated exchange, although they have been felt 
severely, are largely offset by the vastness of America’s 
home resources and the huge absorptive capacity of her 
home market. We have no such advantages to set against 
the calamity of a Europe in which national purchasing- 
power, and with it the life-standard of the wage-earning 
people, has been sorely depreciated. We feel, in unemploy- 





ment and short time, the draught of an “ unfair” com- 
petition which no “ Safeguarding of Industries” Act will 
avail to stop up. 

This being the position, are the employers in this country 
right in contending that wages must come down much 
further, altogether irrespective of the course of prices? 
On the assumption that our national policy is to remain 
as at present, they have a strong case. Further falls in 
wages may be delayed by Trade Union action, but if the 
economic forces which are at present at work continue to 
operate, it will be out of the question to make the cost 
of living a permanent limitation on the wages-cuts which 
employers will demand. Already the miners have had 
their rates reduced out of all proportion to the fall in prices, 
on the ground that the economic situation of the coal 
industry did not enable it to pay more. There is no reason 
for supposing that similar arguments will not be advanced, 
with equal ultimate success, in other industries as well. 

At the present moment we have come practically to the 
end of the first cycle of wage reductions. But there is 
every indication of an early renewal of the contest. In 
the majority of industries the employers have only agreed 
to accept smaller wage reductions than they desired to 
enforce on the strict understanding that the whole question 
shall be reconsidered during the next few months, in the 
light of the economic situation as it then appears. Only 
where, as in the cotton industry, very heavy reductions have 
already been accepted, does there seem any likelihood that 
the settlements recently made will last for any considerable 
period. For the rest, we may expect the wages question 
to be reopened before Christmas. 

Nor can there be much doubt that this reopening will 
find the Trade Unions at least as unfavourably placed for 
resistance as they were in the spring. There is no sign 
that trade will be materially better: prices are not likely 
to, have fallen much further, if at all; and in the inter- 
vening months the Unions will have drawn huge sums 
from their accumulated funds for the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefit. They will be ill-placed, indeed, for success 
in any protracted struggle, and there is every likelihood 
that, if struggles come, they will be protracted. For the 
employer is necessarily far less inclined to settle in times 
of bad trade than when he can earn high profits as soon 
as he gets his works going again. 

Short, then, of a miraculous change in the political 
situation, a further attack on wages appears to us to be 
practically inevitable. Its violence can be mitigated by 
Trade Union resistance, but the Trade Unions have not 
in their hands the means of preventing it. In times of 
bad trade the industrial initiative is with the employers, 
and the power of the strike weapon is relative, not only 
to the strength of Trade Union organisation, but also to 
the condition of industry and the state of employment. 
We are saying this not because we like saying it, or because 
we can regard the possibility of a fall in the life-standard 
of British workers without profound dismay, but because, 
if adequate measures are to be taken to deal with the 
situation, it is necessary that its real nature should be 
fully appreciated. It is no use to attempt to play at 
“ bluff,” for the employers understand the position at least 
as accurately as the Trade Union leaders, and are not 
hampered in acting on their knowledge by any fear— 
such as inevitably affects the attitude of the working-class 
leaders—of losing their hold upon their own rank and file. 
Trade Union “ bluff” will inevitably be “called,” and, 
if there is as little co-ordination among the various sections 
this winter as there was in the spring, their defeat, and 
the enforcement of wage-reductions almost at the employers’ 
pleasure, will almost certainly follow. 

What, then, is there that the Trade Unions can do, 
or that the public can do, for the preservation of the 
standard of life of that huge section of the population 
which depends upon wages? In the industrial sphere it 
appears to us that, in the first place, the Unions ought 
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to get together at once and to endeavour jointly to decide 
upon a standard wage line (varying, of course, from occupa- 
tion to occupation) below which they will not consent 
to go until their whole combined strength has been exerted 
in its defence. They will defeat their own ends if they 
fix this standard in the clouds, or if they allow themselves 
to be drawn into sectional conflicts in support of claims 
which they know the present economic conditions will 
not allow them to maintain. They must be reasonable 
and face the facts, basing their claims upon the actual 
situation and not upon their ideas of what constitutes a 
fair wage in the abstract, and they must appeal to the 
public to support the reasonable claims which they make, 
demonstrating with the fullest wealth of evidence that the 
claims are reasonable, and that large concessions have been 
made to meet the present emergency. Above all, they must 
take care that no particular section of workers is unduly 
victimised. During a period of falling wages it is only too 
possible for this group or that to be asked to accept 
reductions which are beyond all reason or necessity; and 
without support from outside such groups may be unable 
to resist degradation to the level of a sweated trade. 

Secondly, much more emphasis ought to be put upon 
the demand that economies should be effected on the 
employers’ side. There has been far too much disposition 
lately to assume that any decrease in the cost of production 
is only to be got by diminishing wages or profits. Yet it 
is obvious that in many, if not in all, industries there is a 
crying need for better organisation, improved processes, 
more up-to-date methods of marketing. Hardly anyone 
to-day troubles to remember the damning evidence of the 
inefficiency and waste in the coal mines that was laid bare 
by the Royal Commission but two years ago. And who 
has begun to think seriously of the extravagance and 
incompetence of British agriculture? The workers ought 
to put the strongest possible pressure on Capital, not 
merely to promise but to practise efficiency, before they 
consent io a penny coming off wages. 

But, simultaneously with this, we must clearly look for 
changes in the political sphere. The nation is groaning 
under a vast burden of debt, which the present Government 
has made no attempt to reduce. The burden falls in part 
directly on the working-class through the taxes on food 
or drink or tobacco. But they are also affected indirectly 
in a substantial way, for a great portion of the proceeds 
of the heavy income-tax and death duties are swallowed up 
in the payment of interest on the debt and in military 
adventures in Asia and Europe, which would otherwise be 
devoted to improving conditions at home—to the pro- 
vision of houses, to take one example. That is an item 
which obviously has to be taken into account in considering 
real wages. A large number of workmen are already 
paying heavily for lodgings, and others will presently be hit 
when they lose the protection of the Rent Restrictions Act. 
Moreover, there is the whole mad policy which our Govern- 
ment has pursued in conjunction with its Allies during 
the past two and a-half years in Europe. It is impossible 
to gauge exactly how far our own loss of markets, or the 
lower standard of life of Labour on the Continent, is due 
to this policy. But certainly a very large share of the blame 
for the present depression must be attributed to our mis- 
management of Europe’s political, economic and financial 
affairs. Proper measures of help to Austria would have 
opened—and will open, even now, when we have the sense 
to see it—a considerable market to us. A revision of our 
stupid treatment of Germany is imperative. It is a necessary 
condition of a general settlement and stabilisation of 
currencies throughout Europe. And it will lessen the gap 
between the cost of production of competing industries in 
Germany and in this country, by enabling the German 
workman to raise his standard of life, which is at present 
artificially depressed, to our detriment as well as his. 
Labour, therefore, will have to bend its energies to a 
double task. Industrially, it must organise a strong 


and united defence; politically, a bold and well-mapped 
offensive, 





TOWN AND COUNTRY 
IN GERMANY 


SASSENBERG, WESTFALEN, August 18th. 
DD) rsiae the time when most Europeans take their 


holidays we now and then in this country see a 

benevolent foreigner who has come over because 
he wants to form an opinion of his own on our difficulties. 
This is a task more complicated than is at first apparent. 
On the outside many things with us do not look at all bad. 
He notices industries that are evidently flourishing, he 
seems to meet well-fed and well-clothed people, he enters 
expensive restaurants and finds no lack of visitors, he goes 
to watering-places and hears that they are full up to the 
last apartment, and he perhaps does not comprehend in 
the end why there should be so many complaints about 
the suffering of the children and so much talk about the 
threatening financial debacle. Many people in the country 
itself, it is true, are at the same loss to explain the curious 
phenomenon that “so many people have still got so much 
money.” But the simple explanation is that these persons 
belong to certain strata of society. A look at the visitors’ 
lists of the watering-places shows that the old stock of 
frequenters is disappearing fast, the members of the 
academic professions especially staying away. How could 
it be otherwise ? 

The average salary of a higher official to-day—let me 
say a university professor—is about 30-86,000 marks a 
year, according to the present rate of exchange, little more 
than 100-120 English pounds. The President of the 
German Republic receives a salary of 100,000 marks, 
say £330. (An English private soldier in the occupied 
Rheinish district gets 18s. 4d. daily, say £248.) Now, 
although life in Germany is cheaper than elsewhere, it is 
not so very easy to maintain a family on £120 a year. 
An enormous number of people, however, who originally 
belonged to the same social class, widows, life-annuitants, 
pensioners and persons of similar description have much 
less to spend. The standard of living with them all, and 
particularly with the great army of subordinate officials, 
has been lowered to a degree which would have appeared 
impossible a few years ago. Treating roast beef and mutton 
as rare dainties and wearing indiarubber collars do not 
suffice to make both ends meet. So new sources of income 
have to be found. That is why in many great towns unions 
called Hausfrauenbund or the like have been founded, which 
try to procure pecuniary assistance by selling pieces of 
furniture. Others eke out a living by letting rooms. The 
housing question, in a country which harbours and pays 
for exactly half a million of repatriated or fugitive com- 
patriots, would have become worse than it is without this 
necessity. Many people try a different way. They live 
on stock-exchange gambling. The stock exchange has 
never before played a similar part in the life of the masses. 
Especially the daily schedule of the rise and fall of the rate 
of exchange represents for them the barometer of their 
existence. 

But the money which is spent so freely in many places 
is not gained in this fashion only. Nor is it altogether the 
fruit of that dishonesty which under the prevailing circum- 
stances naturally springs up everywhere. Many people 
untie their purse strings now, who would not have dreamed 
of doing so a short time ago. The sense of economy is 
dying away fast. The decrease of the value of money is 
a misfortune common to all Europe, but few countries 
have experienced the psychological effect of its continual 
fall like Central Europe. To have economised for years 
and years, to have foregone pleasures and comforts in order 
to save a little bit of money for your children, and to see 
the value of the money falling slowly but surely to its 
fifteenth part in the end, produces a deep depression first 
and a kind of grim humour later on. A fool who econo- 
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mises! Ever spare ever bare! Let us get rid of the money 
before it loses its value altogether, or before the State 
confiscates it all! Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. 
And so the last savings are spent. 

This desperate point of view is, of course, absolutely 
unknown in the country. The farmer has grown fat while 
the townsman has become lean. Here you find again 
what you have “loved long since and lost awhile” in the 
town—the sight of white bread, cake, butter, fine clothes 
and many other good things. The attempts of the Govern- 
ment to force the farmer to part with his products at a 
reasonable price in favour of his less fortunate fellow- 
creatures have nearly all had to be abandoned. He has 
been able from the very beginning to dodge the law and 
make money by way of “ Schleichhandel.” So he was able 
to pay off his mortgages, to buy fine horses, plenty of 
cattle and sometimes even to ornament his wife with furs 
and his rooms with Persian carpets. The situation of the 
large estates was for a time less happy, since their pro- 
duction, requiring a greater working capital, could be 
supervised more closely. Also in the Eastern parts of 
Germany they suffered from the loss of the cheap labour 
of Russians and Poles. Lately, however, their pecuniary 
situation, too, has enormously improved. The political 
effect of this may be easily traced. The country does not 
want to give up what it has gained and to be pressed 
down to the level of the impoverished and anemic 
town. So it devotes itself to an increasing political activity. 
Before the war its representatives were fairly disunited, 
sometimes even hostile to one another. The great West- 
phalian farmers’ union, for instance, which is almost entirely 
composed of Catholics, competed with the Protestant 
“* Bund der Landwirte.” Rivalries like these have ceased. 
A “Landbund,” comprising landowners great and small, 
has taken the reins in hand. It professes to be politically 
neutral, but as a matter of fact it is decidedly reactionary 
and—at least in the eastern parts of Germany—pretty 
openly ‘ German-national ”—i.e., of the extreme right 
wing. The policy of this union is directed against the 
“Agricultural Labourers’ Association,” which stands for 
the interest of the employees in the country. That this 
association should have reached its present importance is 
the great merit of the new government, the Socialist minister 
of agriculture, Braun, having in his own person, and by 
commissaries sent to Pomerania and Prussia, organised 
it and created the “ tariffs”” which, according to the frantic- 
ally enraged agrarians, are sure to kill German agriculture 
altogether. As the “ Landbund” stands as the saviour 
of the threatened landed interests, it has a very strong 
attraction for the Catholic organisations, for it successfully 
claims the support of very many Catholic farmers and 
landlords who used to follow the flag of the Clerical Centre. 
They desert it now because of the Centre’s coalition with 
the Socialists. It is the same with other agrarian 
organisations. So mainly through the social antagonism 
between “ Landbund” and “ Landarbeiter” and the clever 
manipulation of the former by reactionary wire-pullers, 
the landed interest is becoming a formidable force in the 
“national” and monarchist movement. Its influence is 
particularly felt in elections, but how powerful it believes 
itself to be is evident also in the attitude it has recently 
adopted towards the newly announced taxes, which have 
become necessary in order to enable the Government to 
attempt the payment of the impossible “ reparation ” 
sums. The “Landbund” declares solemnly that the 
government ought not to have accepted the Entente 
demands, the Versailles Treaty being an open breach of 
the armistice agreement. It refuses to bear the financial 
consequences of the signature, and it announces that it 
will meet the new taxes by a general agricultural strike of 
a hitherto unheard-of kind, including the stoppage of the 
supply of milk to the towns. The starving of babies has 
turned out such a good political weapon in late years that 
it seems to be in a fair way to become a lasting institution. 











It would seem to be the task of the government to use 
every means to weaken the power of a movement so deadly 
hostile to the republic as this. Unfortunately there still 
seems in the old bureaucracy to be much sympathy with 
the once all-powerful agrarians. This is shown particularly 
in the curious way the entail question is dealt with. The 
Weimar constitution contains an article providing that 
entails are to be abolished. The order for putting the law 
into effect was to be issued on April Ist, 1921. But mean- 
while the tide had turned. When the provisions of the 
Minister of Justice—a Clerical—appeared, they represented 
almost a perversion of the law. It is true that the present 
time does not especially favour the reaching of the goal 
aimed at by the law. A single brick costs 48 pfennig 
at present at the tile-works. To build a good pig-sty is 
more expensive now than a manor house five years ago. In 
these circumstances the splitting up of large estates seems 
difficult. Also one fears that the cutting down of the woods 
might assume enormous dimensions. Still, it would have 
been possible to take the necessary precautions without 
giving up the whole idea. But the latter is what the 
ministerial orders come to. According to them the estates 
consisting mainly of forests are to be classified as “‘ Wood- 
Estates”’ (Waldgiiter), and are to remain entails. Also 
the so-called ‘‘ Model-Estates ” (Mustergiiter or Landgiiter) 
are to remain untouched. Other entails may be dissolved 
at the request of those concerned, but not before the 
property has reached the third hand from now. The only 
result of this is the postponement of the whole measure 
ad calendas Graecas. It shows distinctly that the present 
government has to fight against a good many influential 
members who consider the whole German republic as a 
mere passing state of things, an episode, during which their 
principal duty is the greatest possible amount of sabotage. 
On the other hand, the most serious efforts have been 
made to carry into practice an idea that has often been 
ventilated during the war here as elsewhere—.e., to estab- 
lish smallholders in the country. A law concerning small 
holdings has been issued in order to facilitate the expro- 
priation of land for this purpose. ‘“‘ Settlement-Societies” 
have been founded in the different parts of the country by 
the representatives of province, town and parish. But the 
difficulties which lie—apart from the points already men- 
tioned—in the tremendous increase of the value of land 
being so great, the progress of this excellent work is slow, 
the number of the people who have found in this way a new 
homestead in the country from, 1918 till now being not 
higher than about 5,000. The greater part of the land 
necessary for this has been obtained by splitting up fiscal 
domains. Lately, however, in many cases mining com- 
panies and industrial producers have acted of their own 
accord and, leaving aside the unpractical law altogether, 
they have bought the property for their working men 
offhand. Levin L. Scutcx1ne. 


ON BUYING CHOCOLATES 


HERE was a curious scene the other day in the 
refreshment-room at Oxford railway station. The 
London train had pulled up shortly after eight 
o’clock, and men of all creeds and classes poured into the 
refreshment-room and ordered beer, whisky-and-soda, and 
various other substitutes for pure water. They were all 
served without a protest, and were gulping their drinks 
hurriedly down, when a man without a hat came out of 
the train and, approaching one of the barmaids, said, “ I want 
a half-pound box of chocolate.” The barmaid, shaking 
her head and wiping a tumbler, said, “I’m sorry, I can’t 
serve you.” The man without a hat looked bewildered. 
He was obviously not under the influence of chocolate, 
and it was difficult to see why it would have been more 
dangerous to serve him with chocolate than with whisky- 
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and-soda. “ It’s against the law,” explained the barmaid ; 
“we're not allowed to sell chocolate after eight o’clock.” 
Some one protested against such an astonishing law. She 
defended it, however. “It wouldn’t be fair to the trades- 
people,” she said. “It wouldn’t be fair, if they had to 
shut their shops at eight, for us to be allowed to go on 
selling tobacco and sweets till ten.” 

The law as regards the sale of chocolates has now been 
modified, but the fact that a law of the kind survived so 
long after the war seems to us to be significant of much 
that is wrong in the contemporary attitude of our rulers 
to the general public. Obviously, if the first duty of the 
State is to those who have things to sell, the law was a 
very good law: it did something to prevent unfair com- 
petition. If, on the other hand, the first duty of the State 
is to the citizen as a person who needs and consumes things, 
the law was undoubtedly a law in restraint of the general 
convenience. As things stand at present, it is quite clear 
that the State conceives of itself as an institution for the 
defence of those who sell rather than for the defence of 
those who buy. The State cannot take very many steps 
towards defending those who buy without a unanimous 
howl of execration going up from a hundred vested interests. 
No measure has ever been more unpopular among tradesmen 
than the control of prices during the war. The tradesman 
is firmly convinced that the virtuous man is he who sells 
things, and that the needs of him who buys things are a 
matter of secondary importance. Hence he demands all 
the protection he can get for himself, and is resentful if 
either protection or consideration is given to his customers. 
He believes, for instance, that the object of confectioners’ 
shops is to make money for the confectioners rather than 
to supply the needs of the general public. He is not a 
philanthropist, he confesses frankly, but a business man. 
Consequently, if he is forbidden to sell chocolates after 
eight o’clock, he believes it is only justice that the pro- 
hibition should be universal. He is not content that all 
other shopkeepers should be compelled to close as well 
as he. He demands also that even in theatres, hotels 
and refreshment-rooms (which will remain open in any 
case) there shall be no trading in confectionery during 
hours forbidden to himself. There is, it is clear, something 
to be said for his point of view. It certainly seems less 
than fair that what would be a crime in a confectioner 
should be permitted to a publican. On the other hand, 
if we think in terms of the convenience of the public, the 
ease for the confectioner looks flimsy enough. We know 
that in England there are thousands of men and women 
who normally wish to buy chocolate or tobacco after eight 
o'clock in the evening. In theory, perhaps, they ought to 
have enough forethought to provide themselves earlier in 
the day with what they want. In practice, however, we 
know that human beings do not always do this—that it is 
highly convenient that there should be certain places 
open where chocolates and cigarettes can be bought in the 
evening as well as during the day. We know, too, that it 
is not necessary to open special places for this purpose 
or to keep a single extra human being working “ after 
hours.” Thousands of bars are open in the evening as it 
is, and, as these are in the last analysis run for the con- 
venience of the public, it seems reasonable that they should 

made use of for supplying such innocent appetites as 
the appetite for sweetmeats or cigarettes. If there is a 
conflict of interests between a narrow circle of tradesmen 
and the general public, it ought surely to be the general 
public that is considered first. If it is a good thing that 
men and women should be able to buy chocolates or 
cigarettes in the evening as well as by day, then it seems 
to us that the State should not hesitate a moment in either 
making provision or allowing provision to be made to 
enable them to do so. To protect the tradesman against 
the general public is the politics, not of democracy, but 
of plutocracy. Since the war, as before the war, however, 
English statesmen have paid immensely more attention 





to the needs of the tradesman than to the needs of the 
citizen—to man in his capacity as a maker of profits than 
to man as a creature with a thousand needs of shelter, food, 
warmth and pleasure: 

We have had an excellent example of the triumph of the 
tradesman’s view of politics in the collapse of the dream of 
an England overflowing with houses fit for heroes to live in. 
At first, the only thing considered was the needs of the people. 
The housing of the poor was a scandal even before the war 
for a better world. Street upon street in the capital of 
England was a lane of dull horror. In such surroundings 
poverty was probably more odious than anywhere in the 
most famished nooks of Connaught. The poor peasant in 
Connemara might sleep under the same roof with his horse 
or his cow, but by day he was a possessor of the wide world 
with his eyes. He lived, too, in a tradition of good music and 
good stories. You could understand, as you talked to him, 
that it was possible to say, “‘ Blessed are the poor,” without 
being blasphemous. We doubt if it is possible without 
blaspheming to say “ Blessed are the London poor,” or 
‘“* Blessed are the Manchester poor.” The houses of the 
poorest of them are a denial of civilisation. They are 
hideous without and hideous within. There are streets in 
which the blinds seem to have been pulled down on almost 
all that makes life worth living for the rest of us. Fortun- 
ately, the rest of us are timid of the epidemics that poverty 
breeds, and so we have taken measures to improve the 
sanitation even of the slums. But we forget too easily that 
the slums themselves are the marks of a disease—that the 
fatal disease of poverty still remains to be extirpated. 
During the exaltation of the war, we seemed to realise for 
the moment that our fellow-countrymen deserved a better 
fate than to be interned in the overcrowded barracks of the 
mean streets. We thought primarily of their needs—their 
need of breathing-space, of houses that are bright with the 
air of comfort—and we swore we would build houses for 
them by the hundred thousand. That was when we took 
the social view, the human view. The first brick of the 
new world had not been laid, however, when the still, small 
voice of the tradesman was heard. It was heard protesting 
when the workers in the building trade offered in various 
centres to take over the building-contracts and put up the 
houses on co-operative principles. As time went on, the 
average ratepayer was metamorphosed back from an 
idealist to a tradesman, and he thought less and less of the 
needs of his fellow-citizens and more and more of the expense 
with which he was being threatened by the new civilisation. 
He ceased to desire to save civilisation. He asked only to 
be allowed to save money. He declared that the country 
was being ruined by the neglect of the two great principles 
of private enterprise and supply-and-demand. Private 
enterprise, he declared, would put up the necessary houses 
more cheaply, and would give the worker, not a palatial 
residence fit for you and me, but the sort of house that he 
wanted and could afford. It seems clear enough that the 
average tradesman was only too pleased that the great 
public housing-scheme should fail. He put the rights of 
the tradesman before the rights of the citizen, just as con- 
fectioners and tobacconists do in regard to the sale of 
chocolates and cigarettes in railway refreshment-rooms. 
He believes in making the world safe, not for democracy, 
but for private enterprise. He never faces the fact that the 
victims of private enterprise are being born to stunted lives 
every day in every town in England. He judges every 
proposal for the betterment of the people by the test whether 
it will pay, and he is thinking, not if it will pay England, 
but if it will pay himself and his fellow-tradesmen. 

Now, we are not going to contend that ideals can be 
carried out irrespective of all business considerations. We 
believe as firmly as any tradesman in the need for economy. 
But we hold that to save the necessaries of a decent existence 
for the people is an even more essential sort of economy 
than to save money for the tax-payer or the rate-payer. 
This, indeed, was universally admitted during the war. 
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The war was entered into on the understanding that it had 
to be won, however great the cost. We gave our statesmen 
a blank cheque. We thought only of our need of victory, 
and we were willing to sacrifice private enterprise and every 
other tradesman ideal to that end. The war could not have 
been carried on at all if the tradesmen had combined, as 
they have done since, in a campaign of anti-waste, no 
control, and hang-the-needs-of-the-community. England 
did not become a commune during the war, but she did 
become a community. Since the coming of the peace she 
has been rapidly losing that happy cohesion, and, instead 
of pining for a new world, exhausted tax-payers pine only 
for the return of the old one. That was a happy-go-lucky 
world, but the world we see to-day is neither happy nor 
lucky. We might make it happier if we thought of human 
beings as citizens instead of customers. But we do not like 
to risk losing good customers for the dream of making 
better citizens. 

It seems to us, then, to be a rational principle of govern- 
ment that public needs and conveniences must always be 
given the preference above the private desire for gain. 
The private desire for gain is a natural and far from disgrace- 
ful passion. But the government of a civilised people ought 
not to yield to it at the expense of the general interest. 
Everywhere, however, we now see private interest engaged 
in a conflict with public convenience. We even hear of a 
movement among the booksellers to dissuade the publishers 
from selling their wares except through bona fide bookshops, 
as though it would not be an excellent thing if people were 
buying good books in the very public-houses! The book- 
seller does not ask himself, however, which would be best 
for England. He thinks only how he himself may lose as a 
tradesman if the chemist is allowed to sell books over the 
counter. He is probably short-sighted even in this. The 
spread of the habit of book-buying, however brought about, 
will ultimately be good for all booksellers. We are inclined 
to think that the greed of the confectioners and the tobac- 
conists is as short-sighted as that of the booksellers. In 
any case, tradesmen must be content to thrive, not as masters 
of the community, but as the servants of its convenience. 


SQUARE PEGS FOR SQUARE 
HOLES 
D == the war, and for its purposes, we practised 


some measure of national anthropometry, which 

we followed with its natural application, the 
choice of one man for one arm of the service and another 
for another. The excessively bad sailor was not chosen 
for service in a destroyer, nor the flat-footed for long 
marches. The time came when close and expert examina- 
tion of the special senses became necessary. In the nine- 
teenth century, Dr. Crum Brown, F.R.S., my Professor of 
Chemistry (whose brother wrote Rab and his Friends), had 
put students upon revolving tables in order to study the 
special sense of equilibration, of which the sense-organ is 
the trio of “semi-circular canals” in the internal ear. 
His methods were used and extended for the recognition 
of those youngsters whose natural qualities best fitted 
them for the aviation service. When things are really 
serious and known to be so, we have to find square pegs 
for square holes. 

In our sports and for their purposes, we practise a very 
high measure of national anthropometry, which we follow 
with its natural application in the choice of one man to 
represent his country in the 100 métres dash at the Olympic 
Games, and another in throwing the hammer. It is not 
long before we discover that the natural differences between 
men (which the nurture of practice and training does not 
obliterate but intensifies) extend to very minute points 
indeed. In our great national game the problem of the 
moment is to find batsmen who can play fast bowling. 





Plenty of good batsmen we have, but we have not enough 
whose speed of reflex action compares with that of “ Ranji,” 
who could actually “ hook” the fast Australian bowler, 
Cotter; and, therefore, on a fast wicket, we are helpless 
against his successors, Macdonald and Gregory. Similarly, 
one man is a natural hitter and can play no other game, 
another an invaluable stonewaller, and so forth. It is 
the alphabet of wisdom, in our national games and sports, 
to recognise the ineradicable natural differences between 
men, and to choose square pegs for square holes. 


In the great game of industry, our methods are more 
casual. We have not yet thought it worth while to establish 
a Permanent Anthropometric Department in the Ministry 
of Health, for the study of the national physique, and we 
are still very far from the adoption of a Vocational Bureau, 
as an appendage to such a department, where our young 
people could be studied and advised as to their natural 
fitness for this or that vocation. As with every innovation 
of the kind, critics will say that such would be an “ attempt 
to dictate” what work the young industrial shall follow, 
though it would, of course, be nothing of the sort. Ob- 
viously, the nation would benefit by having square pegs 
in square holes, and obviously people in general are happiest 
when doing work for which they have a natural fitness, 
There can be no conceivable objection to the principle of 
such a bureau, which I, for one, have advocated for years, 
and one of these days the insurance societies, for instance, 
will demand its establishment. 

For it will be evident that here we have a question 
which concerns industrial hygiene and medicine. The 
Square peg undergoes discomfort, distortion, damage, in 
the round hole, and soon it has to be repaired or replaced. 
Once we grasp the great elemental truth of the natural 
differences between men, we shall see that much illness, 
misery, inefficiency must be due to nothing other than 
individual incapacity for adaptation to a particular environ- 
ment. But our modern world is extraordinarily complex, 
offering opportunities to an infinite variety of natural 
differences. “ It takes all sorts to make a world,” we say, 
and it is true: the more’s the pity that so many sorts 
should be ill-distributed, and the social world be so ill-made 
in consequence. 

Recent enquiries have shown that the permanent, natural 
differences between men extend to subtleties hitherto 
scarcely guessed at. I insert the adverb because doctors 
have always known that people react differently to the 
same drug. This difference the pharmacologists and 
toxicologists call idiosyncrasy, and it is, of course, of 
extreme clinical importance. A man who has violent 
symptoms of cinchonism, or quinine-poisoning, from tiny 
doses of that drug, is of no use in a malarious country: 
he simply must not go there. Another patient cannot 
tolerate opium, and the physician must find another 
sedative or hypnotic for his case. Arsenic, atropin, alcohol 
and hosts of other drugs and poisons affect people differently, 
and at some distant date we may hope to explain these 
differences, which hitherto we can only observe and record. 
Shakespeare noticed how seriously some people are upset 
by a “harmless, necessary cat,” and others are made 
violently ill by the merest trace of egg-albumin, which is 
an excellent and innocent food for most of us. 

Certain toxic substances are used in industry and may 
give rise to serious symptoms in those who work with 
them. Thus there was phesphorus, used in making 
matches, and liable to produce “ phossy jaw” in the 
worker. But it was worth noting that the worker with 
carious and neglected teeth was he who suffered. And 
there is lead, a notorious and indubitable poison, which 
may be the cause of industrial plumbism and has been 
extensively studied, especially in this country, by Sit 
Thomas Oliver, of Newcastle. This element is very widely 
used in the making of glaze for pottery (involving the risk 
of producing “ potter’s rot”) and in the making of paint. 
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Lead and its salts are not volatile, and therefore their 

into the body can be controlled by regulations 
which ensure that, for instance, the potter’s fingers shall 
be thoroughly washed before he eats. 

But another question arises. Even when the fullest 
possible allowance is made for personal habits and the 
care taken by the worker, we find extremely marked 
contrasts between men in respect of their natural suscepti- 
bility to this poison. It would scarcely be too much to 
say that these differences are analogous to those that 
exist in respect of our reaction to white-of-egg. Certain 
students of immunity, such as Sir Kenneth Goadby—with 
whom I believe Sir Thomas Oliver, our doyen in this 
field, is in general agreement—are of the opinion not only 
that these immense natural differences exist, but also 
that it should be possible to work out a simple and trust- 
worthy system of tests whereby the susceptible man would 
be identified and warned against having anything to do 
with lead, just as another man, who persists in feeling 
very ill when he is rotated a few times on a table, may 
be warned against having anything to do with aviation. 

Public attention should, I think, be drawn to these 
researches at the present time, not only because of their 
scientific interest, but also because they offer an alternative 
solution of a great problem, which is nothing less than the 
abolition of industrial plumbism. We may say that, in 
order to put an end to this disease, the industrial use of 
white lead should be prohibited. An alternative paint 
may be derived from zinc, even though it does not last so 
well. As it happens, this would be a very serious matter 
for a great industry which is distinctively British. In 
Australia and in other parts of the Empire very large 
numbers of men would be thrown out of work, whilst 
certain Continental nations would benefit, if the principal 
use of lead were to be prohibited and zine were to be sub- 
stituted. But in a few weeks there is to be discussed a 
recommendation made by the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, for the prohibition of white lead—which would, 
in effect, be a very anti-British measure, besides meaning 
the abandonment of the best material for a particular 
industrial purpose. 

Now, the question arises whether industrial plumbism 
from this source might not be as effectively ended without 
the abolition of a great industry or chain of industries, 
and, indeed, without any injury to anybody, by invoking 
the aid of modern toxicology and hematology, so that 
only those in whom, if the ordinary common-sense pre- 
cautions be taken, no plumbism can occur may be admitted 
as practitioners in this industry. I happen to be writing 
a few miles from Geneva, which I honour as the seat of 
the League of Nations, and of the International Labour 
Office, which is undoubtedly sincere in its efforts to protect 
the workers of the world. But I do aver that, before so 
Serious a decision as is proposed be actually taken, those 
responsible should acquaint themselves with, for instance, 
Sir Kenneth Goadby’s recent remarkable lecture before 
the Royal Society of Arts, and should ask whether their 
problem cannot be wholly solved by the simple expedient 
of applying here, in a very subtle modern form, the old 
principle of square pegs for square holes. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


THINKERS IN IRISH 


To the Editor of Tug New STaTESMAN. 


Siz,—You are wholly wrong in your estimate of the Irish know- 
ledge of Mr. de Valera and his comrades. You say boldly : 
“ Neither he nor his colleagues can think in Gaelic, and certainly 

cannot draft a long and important document in that 
-’ They most certainly can. 

Twelve years ago I first learned of Mr. de Valera and his work 

—as a zealous and popular teacher of Irish in Dublin. By 








that time I had had several years’ direct personal experience 
of the Irish teaching, speaking, and, in some cases, writing, 
of men who are now amongst his leading coadjutors. Let 
me mention a few: Eoin MacNeill, Sen O’Ceallaigh (Minister 
for Irish in the Dail Cabinet), Piaras Béaslai, Cathal Brugha, 
Earnam de Blaghd. Their Gaelic activities in the past twenty 
years make an inspiring story. 

Professor MacNeill’s Irish scholarship is of the highest order. 
His editorial and critical work has been extensive and valuable ; 
his original Irish writing in periodicals, etc., remains ungathered ; 
there is a happy example of it in the Gaelic League collection, 
Réalia de’n Spéir. But in the cases of Sein O’Ceallaigh and 
Piaras Béaslai, though they, too, have contributed liberally 
to periodicals, we have their Irish books: history, romance, 
drama, poetry. To us the suggestion that they cannot think in 
Irish or draft an important document therein is unconsciously 
humorous. 

In Gaethe Gréjne, published recently by the Gaelic League, 
there are three studies by Sen O’Ceallaigh (whose native 
language is Irish). One deals exhaustively with the laying of 
the Atlantic cable (and others). The ease with which he moves 
through the maze of scientific technicality you would find 
expressive and (after your criticism) chastening—Yours, etc., 

GAELIC LEAGUER. 

[We would not for an instant wish to be regarded as having 
questioned the merit and distinction of “‘ Professor MacNeill’s 
Irish scholarship”; but is that a phrase that one uses of a 
language that one thinks in? And why should the composition 
of an article in Irish on the Atlantic cable be cited as if it 
were a memorable feat ? We are obliged to “ Gaelic Leaguer ” 
for his confirmation of our_point.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE COST OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Smrm,—Owing to absence from town, I did not see Toe New 
STaTEsMAN for August 18th and 20th until to-day. The Final 
Report of the Joint Labour Committee on the Cost of Living 
is now being examined by the Ministry of Labour, which is being 
supplied by the Committee with all the information it desires. 
The Ministry will doubtless make observations upon the Report 
which may call for a reasoned rejoinder by the Committee. 
In these circumstances I do not think any good purpose will be 
served by replying at this juncture to your anonymous corres- 
pondent “C. D.” 

Mr. W. L. Whiteley says that “‘ what the average man wants 
to know is how much more it would cost him now than it did 
in 1914 for him to live at the same standard as he did then.” 
The Committee estimate that between July, 1914, and September, 
1920, the cost of living rose by 189 per cent.—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD, 
Secretary to the Joint Committee on the 


August 23rd. Cost of Living. 


THE ATTRACTION OF FALLACIES 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I am sorry to trouble you again, but I do not under- 
stand your point of view regarding majority government as 
indicated in your note upon my letter of last week. “ There is 
a whole range of subjects,” you say, “e.g., the practice and 
teaching of unpopular religions—on which the majority should, 
and often does, forgo its right and power to dictate.” Very 
good—everyone must agree. But how about the cases in which 
it does not forgo this right and power? How about the case of 
America ? Here an enormous (I do not know whether you would 
call it an overwhelming) majority is endeavouring by force to 
suppress the use of alcohol and also to suppress Socialism. You 
say that the only justification of majority rule is that it “ works.” 
So I say, but we can’t help the way in which it works; we 
must take the bad with the good if we take it at all. In America 
it is working with a vengeance and in a way that admits of no 
apparent remedy. For what are the drink-desiring, Socialistic 
elements to do? They may, indeed, try to convert the majority, 
or they may have recourse to physical force. In neither direction 
would there be the least chance of success, and in the latter 
there is an end to all pretence of the democratic method. Does 
not the matter, after all, come back to what I have said—that 
the decision of a majority depends upon the character of a people? 
You yourself seem to recognise this when you say that there are 
subjects on which the majority should forgo its right to dictate. 
When it does not do so there appears to be nothing for it but to 
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submit or to give up the democratic method altogether. A 
nation that will, by a free and full vote, prohibit alcohol might 
very conceivably prohibit tobacco or tea and coffee, or, going 
from strength to strength, the consumption of flesh foods. 
(There are many ve i who hold meat in even greater 
abhorrence than alcohol.) It really does look as if democracy 
were not safe for such people. And yet, its character being 
what it is, any other form of government than the democratic 
might be worse. If a democracy is capable of perpetrating 
such outrages upon personal liberty, to what lengths might an 
autocracy, if such a thing were possible, proceed ! 

I cannot help thinking that we must identify democracy 
with majority rule encumbered as it is with crudities. It is 
the best form of government that we know of. The trouble is 
that it cannot, as it is often supposed to do, eliminate the 
unwisdom with which the world is governed.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford, Paut HooxuaM. 


August 22nd. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I have read, from cover to cover, 436 numbers of THE 
New STATESMAN, and have continually experienced the flattering 
satisfaction of my own opinions adequately expressed or the 
quickening sensation of having them adjusted and brought into 
focus. I am a whole-hearted admirer of the reasonableness 
and the courage of its point of view. But the controversy 
which bears the above title is disturbing me, and I cannot quite 
** get at” the cditorial mind on the subject of democracy. 

I am not concerned for the moment with Mr. Chancellor’s 
contention regarding the expected results of prohibition (although 
I think his arguments are not refuted by the statement that 
“ it is an illusion ” to suppose them sound), but with your con- 
tention that democracy cannot be identified with ‘“ crude” 
majority rule, and your inference therefrom that the majority 
has no moral right, and should have no legal right, to deprive 
the minority of its accustomed glass of beer. No doubt (as 
Mr. Hookham suggests) you approve of the forcible suppression 
of dangerous drugs and indecent prints. You raise no outcry 
against forcibly depriving the ordinary citizen of a right to 
carry fire-arms. Is not your point of view governed by your 
conviction that the majority (of which, in this case, you form 
part) wills it so for its own good? In the case, then, of drink, 
are you among those who 


Compound the sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to ? 


To say that the majority forgets its right to dictate on the question 
of the teaching of unpopular religions is beside the mark. If 
a new religion were being taught in England involving human 
sacrifice, do you contend that the majority would continue 
to forgo its right to dictate, not necessarily the suppression of 
the teaching, but the prevention of its practice? Of course, 
where the majority finds that the practices of the minority have 
no anti-social effects sufficiently disturbing to justify the effort 
of suppression—“ Be soople, Davie, in things immaterial ”— 
it would be foolish for it to assert its rights ; but that is not to 
say that it ceases to have such rights. If, then, the majority 
agree that their communal interests are being hurt by the 
drinking customs of the minority, and would be improved by 
the alteration of these customs, do you seriously contend that it 
would be undemocratic to exercise their power for the welfare 
of the whole society ? If you do, how could you deny the right 
of a truculent minority to leave its garbage to fester in the 
streets ? 

It is arguable, of course, that democracy is not the best form 
of government, but, if your belief in democracy is unshaken, 
you must let the people rule. I can see no escape in your 
arithmetical suggestion. If 51 may not dictate to 49, may 52 
to 48? You are in less doubt about 90 dictating to 10; may 
80 to 20? I think you have no doubt about 99 to 1, else 
would the assassin go free. But, in any case, even if you fix 
a proportion, the principle involved is in no whit altered. 

There have been one or two occasions when THE NEw STATEs- 
MAN has been shown to be wrong, and has had the courage to 
admit it.—Yours, etc., NEANIAS. 

August 20th. 


[We fear this is not a third such occasion. But it is impossible 
to discuss this question adequately in a footnote. Mr. Hookham’s 
letter seems to raise what is really only a point of definition. 
Is the suppression of Socialism by a majority vote “*‘ democracy ” ? 
We suppose it may be called that. But if that is what democracy 
is coming to, then we do not believe that democracy will 
“work”; it will break down either through revolt or through 





wholesale disregard of the law. The essential task of government 
is not to make laws but to get laws obeyed. The minority must 
be ruled by the majority, but unless the majority uses its power 
in such a way as to secure in practice the consent of the minority 
it will make a failure of democracy. The arithmetical test may 
not be very helpful, since it is impossible to define precisely 
what the figure should be in a given case, but it is by no means 
beside the point. If 51 “ drys ” attempt to dictate to 49 “ wets,” 
the “‘ wets” will resent the decision as a gross interference 
with their personal liberty and will do everything in their power 
to defy the law with the consciousness that they have right on their 
side. If, on the other hand, the “‘ drys”? number 90 and the 
** wets” only 10, the “ wets” are far more likely to accept and respect 
the decision with nothing much worse than a grumble. The 
whole point turns on the question of how respect for the law 
may be maintained. If “ majority rule” makes rebels of the 
minority it may be “ democracy,” but it is not an admirable 
sort of democracy.—Ed. N. S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—There is usually so little real reason and so much deter- 
mined prejudice in teetotal or prohibitionist propaganda, whether 
by voice or pen, that I rarely listen to the one or read the other, 
and had it not been for the acute enjoyment I had in reading 
your contributor’s logical and well-balanced article, I should 
not be writing this letter. 

Glancing over page 517 of your last issue, I was attracted 
to Mr. Chancellor’s letter first by the heading, and then by his 
“ refutation” of your contributor’s “ first fallacy.” For wilful 
misunderstanding of a plain meaning or inability to understand 
I find this hard to beat. Your contributor has too much wit 
and experience to make a point that was obviously no point, 
and even Macaulay’s fourth or first form schoolboy could not 
have read the article and concluded, as Mr. Chancellor apparently 
had, that the prohibition referred to was of drinking as a natural 
and necessary act whether of water or something stronger, 
and not of alcoholic liquor only. For the rest of this particular 
“ refutation” one need only remark that all experience shows, 
whilst men can make alcoholic liquor, either licitly or illicitly, 
they will manage to drink it in spite of all laws and prohibitions 
or penalties, however severe. 

It would be unreasonable to ask your space for any detailed 
treatment of Mr. Chancellor’s other “ refutations,” and in any 
event your contributor is better qualified to do this if he thought 
it worth while, but there are one or two points upon which I 
should like to touch. 

Does Mr. Chancellor actually know—not does he hope or 
think—that hotels and public-houses in the United States and 
Canada are “ crowded and prosperous as never before,” and 
that American manufacturers have “increased output and 
brought down costs from 15 to 30 per cent.” ? I know both 
the United States and Canada fairly well, and now and again 
meet people from both, and especially the former, and from 
most of them I hear that illicit drinking is rife under forms of 
deception, which indicate a widespread opposition to the law, 
and a determination to evade it wherever possible, no matter 
the risk. Ingenuity in law evading and breaking has never 
been wanting in the United States, much to the disadvantage 
of good government and the public weal, and this new incentive 
in that direction will prove in the near future a high price for 
an utterly illusive gain. From what I know of both countries, 
if hotels and public-houses are crowded and prosperous as never 
before, which I very much doubt, the explanation will be found 
in no small measure in the spirituous appeal of apparently 
innocuous drink, itself the result of a human appeal when the 
eye of one with a peculiar thirst to slake and money to pay for 
it, meets the informed and sympathetic eye of a bar keeper 
or a bar tender out to make the most of things. There is still 
in the Union a state called Kentucky. It paid well there, before 
the days of prohibition, to “deliver the goods.” ‘To-day it 
must be a veritable Tom Tiddler’s ground for its hardened risk 
running and “ law ”-despising illicit distillers. 

As for the manufacturers’ claims of increased output and 
reduced costs, anything less -than definite figures with sworn 
proofs would leave me frigid. 

The true lover of liberty, man or woman, asks for and is 
prepared to grant freedom of action in all self-regarding matters, 
whether of taste or habit, exercised in moderation and with due 
regard to the freedom of others. Many of them are also deter- 
mined upon certain forms of prohibition, to wit, the manu- 
facture and sale of other than pure or wholesome food and drink 
of all kinds, alcoholic included ; and the sale of drink as a virtual 
monopoly for private profit. The partisan or zealot may not 
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find much, if any, inspiration in such pedestrian reforms, but 
they are the only sort worth having or possible in this con- 
nection to any people determined to preserve an irreducible 
minimum of personal freedom.—Yours, etc., 
King’s Norton. 
August 13th. 


J. W. Hatt. 


ENGLAND’S FOOD SUPPLY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMANn. 

Sm,—Mr. C. H. Wynne intimates that he would be glad to 
have some “ further light” on this subject. Will you allow 
me to draw his attention to the basic fact that, before the war, 
for every 100 acres of cultivable land Germany was employing 
15 persons, Austria 18, Italy 19, and the United Kingdom four? 
Also that, in spite of the enormous increase in our population 
in the last half century, the 1911 census statistics showed that 
the number engaged in rural pursuits was only one half of what 
it had been fifty years before. Whether this exodus to the 
towns was caused by our absurd land laws or by the simple 
lure of industry and higher wages may be a matter of opinion, 
but there is no doubt that it is high time the process was reversed. 

The practical monopoly of the world’s markets, which England 
enjoyed for the greater part of last century, is now definitely 
at an end, and much of our economic life must be altered accord- 
ingly. A proper use of the land of the country would not only 
mean an immense increase in our food supply and also in the 
health of the nation, but would also, as a secondary benefit, 
provide a reliable home market of many millions for our town 
industries, from boots and textiles to agricultural implements 
and gramophones. 

Intensive cultivation, which should be carried on in the 
neighbourhood of all big towns, is practically unknown in this 
country, even in rural districts ; but it would be a simple-matter 
to import a few experts—bilingual if possible—from France or 
Belgium to teach our smallholders their business.—Yours, etc., 

Alport, near Bakewell. E. MELLAND. 

August 15th. 


A PLEA FOR THE SELF-ABOLITION 
OF THE OLD FOGY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—** Défendu de veillir; cest a dire, défendu davoir de 
Thumeur et de médire du temps présent.” If we old fogies acted 
on these precepts, would not the best of the oncoming generation 
be more inclined to incorporate their own ideas and ideals with 
our experience, holding fast to what has been proved to be of 
abiding value, but throwing the outworn and useless shibboleths 
overboard—so helping poor old humanity on the upward way 
towards “ vaster issues’’?? The same writer has said: “La 
vraie fontaine de jouvence est dans notre cerveau,” but this, like 
most other dictums, is only a half truth—(relativity again !)— 
the heart, too, must be young. M. Paul Deschanel tells us in 
a recent book that “‘ the older we get, the more inclined we are 
to put goodness first, then common sense, then talent, and 
intellect last of all.” Heart and brain must work together to 
ensure sympathetic reciprocity between young and old. The 
tragedy of old age lies too often in the loss of enthusiasm, especi- 
ally for anything new, and “ of all the blinds that shut up man’s 
vision the worst is self.’ We cinquantenaires of this old planet 
earth tend too much to think the world must be run on rails of 
our experience, no matter how narrow or, for the matter of that, 
how wide the gauge may be. Youth runs off the rails to find a 
better way, and if it did not do so there would be an end to 
progress. Exaggeration—“ ce mensonge des belles dmes”’—is far 
more likely to.run into danger points and on the wrong track if 
bridled, hedged, and confined by old fogies who will not deviate 
an inch in any direction from the well-worn path of tradition. 
After all, if there is something really radically wrong with the 
youth of any given generation, the blame lies not so much with 
them as with the preceding one—in this case ourselves ! 

As for old fogies, why should we grow old, except physically ? 

ose who perpetually renew their youth in others, and in the 
eternal springs of Truth and Beauty, are not these the prototypes 
of that immortality to which we all aspire in the Life Beyond ? 

Let it not resemble 
Earth myself had known! No bliss that’s finer, fuller, 


Only—bliss that lasts, they say, and fain would I believe. 
’ G. B. O’Conor. 


—Yours, ete. 





Miscellany 


MRS. REECE LAUGHS 


AUGHTER, with us, is no great undertaking, 

c A sudden wave that breaks and dies in breaking. 
Laughter, with Mrs. Reece, is much less simple : 

It germinates, it spreads, dimple by dimple, 
From small beginnings, things of easy birth, 
To formidable deliveries of mirth. 
Clusters of subterranean chuckles rise, 
And presently the circles of her eyes 
Close into slits, and all the woman heaves, 
As a great elm with all its mounds of leaves 
Wallows before the storm. From hidden sources 
A mustering of blind volcanic forces 
Takes her and shakes her till she sobs and gapes. 
Then all that load of strangled mirth escapes 
In one wild crow, a lifting of huge hands, 
And creaking stays, and visage that expands 
In scarlet ridge and furrow. Thence collapse, 
A hanging head, a feeble hand that flaps 


An apron-end, to stir an air and waft 


SAINT-SAENS" 


A steaming face And Mrs. Reece has laughed. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 
WONDER what the old-fashioned eugenists 
would say to Camille Saint-Saéns, who has now 
reached the age of eighty-six and took active 
part in the Liszt centenary festival at Heidelberg 
in 1912, but whose father died of consumption some 
months before his birth on October 9th, 18385. There 
are still quacks calling themselves eugenists who would 
not allow a consumptive to marry and who would 
relegate to themselves the right to issue certificates of 
fitness for parenthood according to some idiotic standard 
of their own—all smokers and imbibers of alcohol being 
naturally condemned to celibacy—but I pity the poor 
music critics if ever these Americans had their way, for 
what they call health leads in music straight to the 
Jazz, and probably, the worse the Jazz the healthier its 
author. No absolutely front rank composer has lived 
to the age of M. Saint-Saéns and, indeed, his great and 
serene age is perhaps—I only say perhaps—indicative of 
his deficiencies as a creative musician. Possibly it is 
not altogether fanciful to connect his evident slightness 
of musical vitality with his father’s weakness and his own 
good health. Had he possessed intenser musical strength 
he would probably have had to pay for it with his own 
life. The law of the conservation of energy does not 
apply only to the energy of atoms, it applies to the 
energy of musicians, but it is mainly fanciful in its 
application, for we never know with what initial energy 
any particular musician has started. We cannot, 
therefore, say that a great composer must die young 
because a composer starting with four times the energy 
of M. Saint-Saéns might write with twice the energy of 
M. Saint-Saéns and yet live to be twice his age. On 
the other hand, consumption may liberate energy which 
would not otherwise be available for musical com- 
position. Soallwe can declare definitely is that whatever 
the eugenists say is wrong, for they pretend to know 
something which is unknown and which must from 
its very nature still remain unknown even when science 
has progressed very much further than it has to-day. 
Something, however, is known, and it is the quality 
of M. Saint-Saéns’ music. It is the fashion to-day to 
despise it, but like most fashions it will in time go out 
and the public will then be free to recognise its many 


* Musical Memories. By Camille Saint-Saéns. 15s. 





Murray. 
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admirable virtues. M. Saint-Saéns’ music has not very 
much melodic charm or a very individual _. 
Probably the air Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voia from Samson 
and Delilah is the only tune written by Saint-Saéns 
which the average amateur can recall, and it is not a 
beautiful tune; it is, in fact, what we call “cheap.” 
It is extraordinary that we cannot explain this cheapness, 
but we recognise that it touches a chord in us which we 
do not value highly—as we recognise that the involun- 
tary flow of saliva in our mouths at the sight of a tray 
of cream buns is not the most exquisite sensation of 
which we are capable. Mon cceur s’ouvre @ ta voix 
undoubtedly produces a flow of emotional saliva. This 
is the reason of its enormous popularity, but the opera 
from which it is taken can give us a pleasure superior 
to that, for it is admirably constructed. Compare 
Samson and Delilah with Louise, for example, and we 
shall at once discern the far greater refinement and skill 
of the older composer. Saint-Saéns uses the orchestra 
with great taste and discretion. There is none of the 
turgidity, the redundancy, the meaningless, noisy 
garrulity which in Charpentier’s work is so offensive to 
the musician. Saint-Saéns’ instrumentation is clear in 
colour, lucid in design and within its narrow limits 
expressive. He is, in other words, a genuine craftsman, 
who has been rigorously trained, and who turns out 
objects of art pleasing to connoisseurs who can appreciate 
skilled workmanship when they see it. He is not in the 
truest sense creative, he is manipulative, and that is 
why Wagner spoke so disparagingly of him. There is, 
however, a place in music for the genuine craftsman of 
taste, as well as for the creative artist, and there are 
orchestral works of Saint-Saéns—the Symphonic poems 
(such as Le Rouet d’Omphale), some of the pianoforte 
concertos and the symphonies which will continue to 
give great pleasure to generations of musicians. 

In this book M. Saint-Saéns does not tell us much 
about himself,and the composers of whom he writes are 
Liszt, Haydn, Berlioz, Gluck, Massenet, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer and Offenbach. Perhaps the most self- 
revealing passage in his book is in his chapter on the 
Organ, where he makes a strong plea for the practice 
of improvisation, arguing that, just as many brilliant 
talkers are dull writers, so there are musicians who can 
improvise wonderfully but whose compositions are 
insignificant. “The organ,” he says, “is thought- 
provoking. As one touches the organ, the imagination 
is awakened, and the unforeseen rises from the depths 
of the unconscious. It is a world of its own, ever new, 
which will never be seen again, and which comes out of 
the darkness, as an enchanted island comes from the sea. 
Instead of this fairyland we too often see only some of 
Sebastian Bach’s or Mendelssohn’s pieces repeated 
continuously. The pieces themselves are very fine, 
but they belong to concerts and are entirely out of place 
in church services. Furthermore, they were written 
for old instruments, and they apply either not at all or 
badly to the modern organ. . . . During the twenty 
years I played the organ at the Madeleine I improvised 
constantly, giving my fancy the widest range. That was 
one of the joys of life. But there was a tradition that 
I was a severe, austere musician. The public was led 
to believe that I played nothing but fugues. So current 
was this belief that a young woman about to be married 
begged me to play no fugues at her wedding. Another 
young woman asked me to play funeral marches. She 
wanted to cry at her wedding, and as she had no natural 
inclination to do so she counted on the organ to brin 
tears to her eyes. But this case was unique. Ordinarily 
they were afraid of my severity—although this severity 
was tempered. One day one of the parish vicars 
undertook to instruct me on this point. He told me 
that the Madeleine audiences were composed, in the 
main, of wealthy people who attended the Opéra- 
Comique frequently, and formed musical tastes which 
ought to be respected. ‘Monsieur l’Abbé,’ I replied, 





‘when I hear from the pulpit the language of opéra- 
comique I will play music appropriate to it and not 
before.’ ”’ 

It is curious that the names of César Franck and 
Debussy are never once mentioned, but he writes with a 
catholic sympathy of composers so different as Liszt 
and Haydn. It is interesting to hear him speaking of 
the latter composer as follows: ‘ The only example 
of Haydn’s immense work that the present generation 
knows are two or three symphonies, rarely and perfune- 
torily performed. This is the same as saying that we 
do not know him at all. No musician was ever more 
og or showed a greater wealth of imagination, 

en we examine this mine of jewels we are astonished 
to find at every step a gem which we would have 
attributed to the invention of some modern or other.” 
He then, after mentioning the Seasons, refers to Haydn’s 
The Seven Words of Christ on the Cross for orchestra 
alone (it has appeared in other forms, but Saint-Saéns 
declares this to be the best) as a precious work, “ delicate, 
touching and reserved,” originally commissioned by 
Cadiz Cathedral, which ought not to be neglected by 
modern musicians. Perhaps Sir Henry Wood will let 
us hear this work instead of one of the hackneyed 
Parsifal extracts at the next Good Friday concert. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is that 
entitled “Art for Art’s Sake.” From this chapter 
alone we should know that M. Saint-Saéns was a genuine 
musician, for he declares that the first aim of music is 
music and not the expression of emotion or of ideas, 
“* Literature,” he says, “ becomes art in poetry but 
forsakes it in prose. Even if some of the great prose 
writers rendered their prose artistic through the beauty 
and harmony of their periods and the picturesqueness 
of their expressions, still prose is not art in its real 
nature.... That is why a _ great poet, Sully- 
Prudhomme, preferred prose to verse when he wanted 
to write philosophically, for he feared on account of the 


‘superiority of form to substance in poetry that his 


ideas would not be taken seriously. . . . Because 
prose is far removed from art, it is unsuited to music, 
despite the fact that this ill-assorted union is fashionable 
to-day. In poetry there has been an effort to make it 
so artistic that form alone is considered and verse is 
written which is entirely without sense. But that is a 
fad which can’t last long. Victor Hugo in his marvellous 
ode, La Lyre et la Harpe, brings Paganism and Christi- 
anity face to face. Each speaks in turn, and the poet, 
in his last stanza, seems to acknowledge that both are 
right, but that does not prevent the ode from being a 
masterpiece. ... The first prelude of Sebastian Bach’s 
Wohltemperirte Klavier expresses nothing, and yet that 
is one of the marvels of music. The Venus de Milo 
expresses nothing, and it is one of the marvels of 
sculpture.” 

Here, underneath a seeming muddle of ideas, lies the 
truth that music is only music when it expresses nothing 
but music, and poetry is only poetry when it ee 
poetry and nothing else. That is what we mean by art. 
In so far as a poem! expresses an emotional, a _philo- 
sophic, a scientific, a moral or (by representation) an 
actual idea, it is not poetry but something else, and 
precisely the same is true of music. We may use 
poetry or music for the expression of these ideas, but 
what is really poetical or musical is beyond and separate 
from these ideas. The ideas and emotions are common 
to all the arts, but the music of a Mozartian melody 
exists in music only, and the poetry of 

By a lake below the mountain, 
Hangs the birch as if in glee 
The lake had flung the moon a fountain, 
She had turned it to a tree 
cannot be expressed in any other way. It is curious 
that M. Saint-Saéns, who is a pure musician, has not 
created a finer and more abundant musical beauty. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


Avuaust 27, 199] 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was not until the evening of my second day at 
Constantinople that I saw S. Sophia. I had followed 
a pack of prick-eared scavenger dogs down a narrow 
street which debouched on an open dusty space with trees 
in it, where hundreds of pigeons were fluttering, pecking and 
waddling about. The dogs had stopped suddenly, ¥and 
across the open place I saw, at the opening of another narrow 
little street, a second alert prick-eared pack, also stationary 
but obviously and defiantly on the watch. I had been told 
that different packs of Constantinople dogs had mandates 
over different parts of the town, and this was evidently a 
frontier. If either pack had advanced into the neutral 
ground between them war would have been declared. I 
waited to see what would happen. Nothing happened. 
For the two Turks feeding the pigeons were only throwing 
grain to the birds and the dogs were uninterested. I looked 
upand walked forward. Opposite me was a huge, low-domed, 
rosy-white building with a minaret at each corner—a gigantic 
antediluvian tortoise of a building, surrounded by four tall 
candles. That was how it first struck me. The next 
moment I said to myself, “ Saint Sophia!” and, such is the 
power of words, I instantly felt as though I had been brought 
face to face round a corner with the most beautiful, the most 
regretted and the most completely lost of loves. I hurried 
precipitately forward, mesmerised by one idea. How 
comparatively flat such a moment of recognition would have 
been had I, the morning after my arrival (breakfast in the 
process of comfortable digestion), allowed Uncle Baedeker 
to take me by the hand and lead me straight to it! Of 
course, he would have conducted me there first ; he always 
takes things in the order of their importance. 
* * + 

The church is dedicated to the Divine Wisdom, mother 
of the three theological virtues, not, as the English translation 
of Hagia Sophia suggests, toasaint. William of Malmesbury 
called it “‘ the fairest. church in all the world,” and on 
December 27th, a.p. 537, when it was consecrated, Justinian, 
transported at the sight of it, cried, stretching his hands to 
heaven, “ Glory be to God, Who has deemed me worthy to 
finish such a work! Solomon, I have surpassed thee.” 
Nevertheless, the first sight of S. Sophia may disappoint. 
The original plan of the church is concealed by an encrus- 
tation of later buildings and buttresses. Yet it certainly 
looks as though it contains something immensely precious, 
and no one who passes through the great bronze folding 
doors, on one of which still remains the imprint of a Greek 
cross, is disappointed with what they then behold. 

* * * 

I have been reminded of S. Sophia, “that venerable 
pile” as Gibbon calls it, using the phrase, I hope, for the 
first time, by two books. The one is the second edition of 
Sir Thomas Jackson’s big book on Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture (Cambridge University Press), and the other 
is a pamphlet on Saint Sophia and Constantinople, by Dr. 
Michael Volonakis, with a preface by Professor Gilbert 
Murray (The Hesperia Press). Sir Thomas Jackson’s 
book is one of those books which many people would gladly 
read if life were longer. His own drawings blend charmingly 
with the interests of the architect and the artist. Much of the 
letterpress consists of discourses upon the anatomy of build- 
ings, but there are also frequent passages which define the 
impressions of those who may be heedless or ignorant of the 
principles and methods of construction. He says the first 
impression (and this tallies with my own experience) made 
by the interior view of S. Sophia is “ that of a vast extent of 
floor area and an enormous void above. To some extent the 
same feeling is aroused on first entering St. Peter’s at Rome. 
But the effect here is still more surprising ; for the simplicity 
of the plan allows the eye to take in the whole interior at once, 
including the dome, which at St. Peter’s, and still more in 











our St. Paul’s, is not fully revealed till you advance towards 
it. In this, S. Sophia contrasts with the Gothic churches 
of Northern Europe, where all is mystery, and where the 
whole is only gradually discovered. At S. Sophia there 
is no mystery; the whole design is obvious at a glance, 
and strikes one at once with its majestic simplicity. Not 
that there is any lack of variety ; the views of the aisles, 
with the ever-varying grouping of the pillars, the semicircular 
sweep of the columns of the exedrae, ranged ‘ like dancers 
in a chorus,’ the brilliant lights, and the deep shadows that 
throw them into relief, conspire to give one constantly fresh 
delight ; but the memory always goes back to that vast 
central nave, over 100 feet wide and 250 feet long, and the 
great dome suspended above, with its ring of forty lights 
around the springing, and rising to the height of 180 feet from 
the floor.” 
* * * 

Dr. Volonakis’ pamphlet is a passionate plea that 
Constantinople and all it contains ought to belong to the 
Greeks. He quotes as his motto the saying of the Emperor 
Constantine Palaeologos that Constantinople is “ the city 
of refuge for all Christians, the pride and joy of every 
Greek,” and Professor Gilbert Murray in his preface reminds 
us how bad, corrupt and cruel Turkish rule has been. He 
attributes the atrocities which Balkan peoples have inflicted 
on each other to a worship of hatred which had some excuse 
when hatred was directed against the Turk ; and it is therefore 
a cult which has been inculeated by Turkish oppression. 
We know all this, yet . . . well, the English cannot help 
liking the Turks. The English traveller takes to the indi- 
vidual Turk, but to the Greeks or the Bulgars not nearly so 
readily. It is years since I was in Constantinople: Abd-ul- 
Hamid II. was on the throne and the dogs were in the 
streets. Whatever Constantine Palaeologos once said about 
Constantinople, it was then a Mahometan city. And I 
cannot imagine it as anything but a Mahometan city. 
As a Christian city it would be meaningless; it would 
be nothing; it would have to be recreated; and that, 
if it could be done, would take, I think, not years but 
centuries. S. Sophia was built as a Christian church ; 
yet to hang crosses in it to-day would be like painting the 
Crescent on the window over the altar of Notre Dame. 
Vandalism is perhaps not quite the right word, because it 
suggests some artistic criterion ; and I am thinking not of 
art but of religion. The influence of tradition is an 
indefinable thing. I do not know why S. Sophia belongs 
to Mahomet, but I have no doubt that it does. Con- 
ceivably it might be recaptured for Christ—but not by 
force of arms. 

* * * 

I made no private census of Constantinople. It swarmed 
with alien races ; perhaps the Turks were even outnumbered 
by them; but it was Turkish. The appeal it makes to one, 
its character, depends upon its being Turkish. Constantinople 
without its minarets or Turkish cemeteries, cyprus groves 
with old forgotten tombstones leaning this way and that, and 
above them huge hawks sailing in circles in the blue sky, 
would not be Constantinople. If it had been a Christian 
Hellenic city it would have been entirely different, and its 
cemeteries less resigned and therefore somehow sadder. 
At night the Greek and Armenian quarters were full of 
stinks and cries; the little wooden trellised houses of the 
Turkish quarter were always dark and silent ; Galata was a 
pandemonium, where all nations quarrelled, danced, drank, 
sang; Pera, perched above it, was respectably, pompously 
European. Yet it was a Turkish city. It is this spirit of 
place which is the sign of nationality, to destroy which goes 
against the modern conscience. Plebiscites may confirm or 
contradict it, but it is something which must be indepen- 
dently felt. That is why Ireland is a separate country, 
Lorraine French territory, Alsace doubtfully French, Dantzig, 
with its massive neatness and despite its large Polis 
population, essentially Teutonic. Dr. Volonakis will never 
convince me that if the Greeks ever do get Constantinople 
it will not be as much a conquest as when on May 29th, 1458, 
the Turks first rode into the city. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A WORDSWORTH DISCOVERY 


Wordsworth’s French Daughter, By Greorcre McLean HarrPer. 
Milford. 4s. 6d. 

A good many people were pleased when Professor Harper 
discovered a few years ago that Wordsworth had had an 
illegitimate daughter. It was like hearing a piece of scandal 
about an archbishop. As a matter of fact, the story, as Professor 
Harper tells it, is not a scandal; it is merely a puzzle. The 
figures in the story are names and shadows: we know almost 
nothing as regards their feelings for each other or what it was 
that prevented a marriage between the lovers. Professor 
Harper believes that Wordsworth has left a disguised version 
of the story in Vaudracour and Julia. Wordsworth himself 
says of Vaudracour and Julia that “the facts are true,” and 
the main “ facts’ in the poem are that the lovers, longing to 
marry but kept apart by harsh parents, give way to passion, 
and that after this the parental tyranny, instead of relaxing, 
becomes adamant. Wordsworth is undoubtedly vehement in 
his contention that Vaudracour was no seducer yielding to the 
lusts of the flesh, and the suggestion is fairly clear that the 
youth thought he was taking the only way to make marriage 
inevitable. Consider these lines, for instance : 

So passed the time, till whether through effect 
Of some unguarded moment that dissolved 
Virtuous restraint—ah, speak it, think it, not ! 
Deem rather that the fervent youth, who saw 
So many bars between his present state 

And the dear haven where he wished to be 

In honourable wedlock with his love, 

Was in his judgment tempted to decline 

To perilous weakness, and entrust his cause 
To nature for a happy end of all ; 

Deem that by such fond hope the youth was swayed 
And bear with their transgression, when I add 
That Julia, wanting yet the name of wife, 
Carried about her for a secret grief 

The promise of a mother. 


These lines have an ethical rather than a poetical interest. 
Whether Wordsworth, in writing them, was consciously or 
subconsciously attempting his own moral justification, we do 
not know. But Professor Harper has collected a number of 
facts that make it appear likely that he was. Certainly, the 
story of Wordsworth and Marie-Anne Vallon at Orleans in 1792, 
so far as we know it, might without violence be dramatised as 
the story of Vaudracour and Julia. 

Recollect, for example, the “‘ many bars” that stood in the 
way of Wordsworth’s marriage to Marie-Anne, or “ Annette,” 
Vallon. They were not, as in the poem, barriers of class, but 
they were the equally insurmountable barriers of creed, both 
political and religious. Wordsworth was a young Englishman, 
full of the ardours of the Revolution, and a Protestant of 
so sceptical a cast that Coleridge described him as a “ semi- 
atheist.” Annette, for her part, was the child of parents who 
were zealots in the cause of Royalism and Catholicism. They 
must have regarded the coming of such a suitor as Wordsworth 
with the same horror with which a devoted reader of the Morning 
Post would learn that his daughter had fallen in love with an 
enthusiastic Catholic Sinn Feiner or a Jewish Bolshevist. The 
position was even more bitter than that. The sectarian and 
political passions that raged in France at that time were more 
comparable to the passions of Orange Belfast than to any that 
can be imagined in the atmosphere of modern England. 
Wordsworth may well have appeared to these orthodox parents 
a representative of Satan—the murder-gang personified. Nor, 
to make up for this, was he even a good match. He was an 
exceedingly poor young man who had just come of age. Add 
to all this the fact that it was almost impossible at the time 
for an orthodox Catholic and Royalist to marry a Revolutionary 
sceptic. Marriage had become a State affair under the Revolu- 
tion, but no Catholic could permit his daughter to be married 
in a way that did not recognise that marriage was a sacrament. 
It is true that marriages could still be performed by the clergy, 
but only by such clergy as accepted their position under the 
new constitution as functionaires of the State. Republican 
clergy of this kind would be regarded by the Vallon family 
as traitors and no better than atheists. Marriages celebrated 
by them would be looked on as invalid—as mere licences to 
live in sin. Had Wordsworth become a Catholic, or had he been 
of a compromising disposition, it would have been easy enough 
to find a non-juring priest to perform the ceremony. But it 
is unlikely that a priest, who was so zealous as to face persecution 
rather than recognise the Republic, would have been willing 
to marry one of his flock to a free-thinking revolutionary. 


—— 


Respectability might urge that, when the lovers had already 
gone so far, nothing remained but to make the best of it and 
to permit them to marry. Fanaticism, however, might well 
regard such a marriage as but the adding of one sin to another, 
The Church itself, by marrying the sinners, would make itself 
a partner in the sin. We have to reflect how rock-like is 
the faith of the orthodox in order to understand the “ many 
bars ” that hindered the marriage of Wordsworth and Annette, 
Remembering these, we cannot dismiss as improbable Professor 
Harper’s theory that, when Wordsworth settled in Blois, he 
did so because he had been “ driven away from Marie-Anne 
by her relatives and yet desired to remain near her.” 
Wordsworth certainly seems to have shown no disposition 
to desert Marie-Anne and his daughter. The baptism of the 
child was entered in the registry of baptisms in the parish of 
Sainte-Croix, “‘ Williams Wordsodsth” in his absence being 
represented by a local official. She was baptised Anne Caroline, 
and it was as Anne Caroline Wordsworth, daughter of ** Williams 
Wordsworth, land-owner,” that she was married in Paris about 
twenty-four years later. Wordsworth apparently kept con- 
stantly in touch with her and her mother in the meantime, 
and, when peace was in sight in 1802, he and his sister Dorothy 
determined to cross to France and see them. A meeting took 
place in Calais. It was the preliminary to a marriage, but not 
to marriage with Annette, who, indeed, never married, but 
went through life as Madame Vallon. Two months after the 
Calais meeting Wordsworth married Mary Hutchinson. That 
he had been deeply moved by the meeting with his child rather 
than with her mother is suggested by the mood of the noble 
sonnet that begins: “It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free.” 
Professor Harper is of opinion that Wordsworth’s love for 
Marie-Anne Vallon was an event of supreme importance in 
his life. He holds that the facts he has discovered throw 
“light upon many of Wordsworth’s poems.” I do not think, 
however, that on this point he has proved his case. In his 
two-volume life of Wordsworth, it may be remembered, he 
even goes so far as to assign the “Lucy ” of so many beautiful 
poems to a French original. Lovers of a great poet are naturally 
led to speculate as to the experiences out of which his poems 
grew. There is nothing of the vice of Paul Pry in attempting 
, thus to realise more keenly the experiences the poet is attempting 
to communicate. The theme of every poet is the experiences 
that have moved his soul to the depths. And many, or most, 
of those experiences spring from his relations with other human 
beings. At the same time, there is no evidence that Wordsworth 
in his work was ever influenced by Marie-Anne Vallon as, 
say, Keats was influenced by Fanny Brawne. It is doubtful 
if any woman ever really took the place of his sister in his heart. 
“* She gave me eyes, she gave me ears,” could be said only of 
Dorothy. It was the fire of affection, not the fire of passion, 
that glowed in Wordsworth’s soul. “Oh, my dear, dear 
sister !”’ he cries in one of his letters, “‘ with what transport shall 
I again meet you! With what rapture shall I again wear out 
the day in your sight. So eager is my desire to see you that 
all other obstacles vanish. I see you in a moment running, or 
rather flying,to my arms.” He was in life as in literature 4 
devoted brother rather than a devoted lover. Even Professor 
Harper can give no other woman but Dorothy the position of 
presiding genius over his life and work. This does not necessarily 
involve our acceptance of the theory that Dorothy was the 
original around whom the “ Lucy” poems were written. But, had 
Lucy been a Frenchwoman, Wordsworth would hardly have 
written : 
I travelled among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor England did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee 


Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire ; 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 


To interpret this as a dramatisation of his early passion in 
France is to strain probability. 

Professor Harper, then, has discovered an interesting episode 
in Wordsworth’s life, but I do not think he has discovered what 
may be called a key episode. It may turn out to have had 
more influence on Wordsworth’s destiny than at present appears. 
But we do not yet even know enough about the circumstances 
to get any fresh light from it either on his work or on his 
character. 

As regards Annette, we learn from a letter of Dorothy’s, 
written in 1815, that she inherited the Royalist convictions of 
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her people. She often, Dorothy affirms, “risked her life in 
defence of adherents to that cause, and she despised and detested 
Buona arte.” In 1820, Wordsworth, his wife, and Dorothy 
visited Paris and were on intimate terms with Annette, Caroline, 
and Caroline’s husband. They went to lodge in the same street, 
indeed. Of Caroline it was reported earlier that ‘ she resembles 
her father most strikingly.” For the rest, Christopher Words- 
worth, the Bishop of Lincoln, in writing his uncle’s biography, 
said nothing about the matter. The truth is now out, and 
we know little more about William Wordsworth than we knew 
before. Rosert Lynp. 


LORD HALDANE ON RELATIVITY 


The Reign of Relativity. By Viscounr Hatpane. Murray. 21s. 


The mathematical doctrine of relativity formulated by Einstein 
is apt to be regarded by the public as an independent and isolated 
discovery, charged perhaps with high significance, but having no 

i connection with the general progress of scientific and 
philosophic thought. By many it is believed even to be antagon- 
istic to the formerly accepted maxims of scientific philosophy— 
a revolutionary overthrow of former modes of thought. Now it is 
probably true that no scientific discovery is ever made that is in 
real isolation or independence of current ideas. The ground has 
been prepared for it; jideas| have veered in the new direction ; 
here and there individuals have nearly hit upon it ; at last one 
individual does hit upon it, and the whole subject leaps into 
popular interest, linked with the name of its actual discoverer. 
If this be true with regard to scientific discovery in general it is 
more than ever true with regard to the doctrine of relativity. 
Within the sphere of physics alone, ideas have been trending in 
this direction for half a century. Michelson and Morley many 
years ago emphasised, in a remarkable experiment, the acute 
paradox involved by older forms of thought. The rapid progress 
of discovery as regards the constitution of matter, the relation of 
matter to energy, etc., further prepared the way, until the 
culminating point was reached in the all-embracing philosophic 
theory of Einstein. It is no disparagement to that brilliant 
savant to affirm that the goal which he has attained was the 
inevitable outcome of a series of discoveries and a mode of thought 
which had gradually grown up throughout a long period of years. 

But physics itself is no more independent of the general current 
of thought in a community than one discovery is independent of 
others. Relativity is a very wide doctrine ; it spreads far beyond 
the limits of any one science, such as physics ; it is involved in all 
branches of science and philosophy ; it has its roots in the most 
remote past, and it has grown and flourished, in proportion as 
science has advanced. When Copernicus said that the Earth 
went round the Sun, he made a great step forward in our know- 
ledge of relativity. It had previously been supposed that the 
Sun went round the Earth ; the Earth was in absolute rest ; the 
motion of the Sun was absolute motion in a circular orbit. But 
Copernicus showed that the motion of the Sun is only relative to 
the observer on the Earth. Similarly Darwin showed that man’s 
position as the centre of creation is only relative to his own point 
of view. From another and deeper point of view his place in 
nature is seen to be altogether different from that which he assigns 
to himself on absolutist assumptions. 

There seems, therefore, to be a wide scope for such a work as 
that of Lord Haldane, which attempts to link up the Einstein 
theory with earlier opinion on the subject of relativity. Lord 
Haldane very justly refers to “the protean form in which the 
principle appears,” and comments on the “ general theory of 
relativity” as being “outside the peculiar sphere of any 
Specialist.” We think he is right ; and we are unable to agree 
with the criticisms made in various quarters that he is 
inadequately equipped for the task which he has undertaken. 
On the contrary, an “ outsider” is in many ways better fitted 
for perceiving the general bearings of a new theory than the 
exclusive specialist, and Lord Haldane’s extensive knowledge 
marks him out from the start as one whose views may be worthy 
of most serious attention. 

Nevertheless, we regret to record our opinion that his book is a 
lamentable failure. He does not, as he might have done, offer 
us any clear view of the origin and significance of relativity. 
He does not even escape from the narrow outlook of the specialist ; 
Worse still, his specialism is not that of physics, but that of 
metaphysics. He asks us to wade up to our necks in a morass 
. metaphysical verbiage, half asphyxiated by the corrupt fumes 

a decadent Germanesque philosophy. We find nothing here 
to clarify our views as to the true significance of relativity. 
Many of the older men of science were already prejudiced against 


the new theory on the ground of its apparently metaphysical 
guise. What was mainly required was to divest it of this suspect 
garb, and show that its affiliations are purely scientific and 
mechanistic in character. Lord Haldane has done just the 
opposite. His own interests are metaphysical ; he has tried to 
link up relativity with metaphysics ; he has neglected its close 
connection with and significance for all branches of science. 

And what is the philosophy to which Lord Haldane is led by the 
new theory? Curiously enough, it is to the very philosophy 
which he believed in before the theory was discovered, and which 
he set forth sixteen years ago, in The Pathway to Reality. This 
remarkable coincidence may be due to either of two causes : 
that Lord Haldane’s philosophy of sixteen years ago was true, 
or that Lord Haldane is looking through doctored glasses, and 
sees the new physics in a distorted form. The latter alternative 
seems to be the truer. At intervals throughout the book we find 
hints of a biological outlook, for which relativity gives no kind 
of support whatever: 

The doctrines of evolution, of heredity, and of growth appear to 
necessitate the recognition of ends in operation, as distinguished 
from external causes; ends, the operation of which is of such a 
character that difficulties about action at a distance disappear, and 
that the ends themselves take external shape in the phenomenon of a 
whole which has no existence outside its members and the material 
in which it expresses and conserves itself, maintaining unbroken the 
identity of the organism through its course from its conception to its 
death, notwithstanding metabolism and constant change in material. 

As far as we can unravel the meaning of this and many other 
similar passages, we infer that Lord Haldane desires to reinstate 
the conception of a super-human purpose as controlling evolution, 
regarding the “ end as final cause.” He reverts to a teleological 
view of the universe, which may or may not be true, but which 
assuredly finds not the slenderest fragment of support from any 
physical theory of relativity. In short, though it is often far 
from easy to find out what Lord Haldane means, we gather that 
his philosophy comprises the idea that there may be several 
orders of truth ; not one kind of truth of universal application, 
but several kinds of truth which, if not actually incompatible 
with each other, are at any rate irreducible to each other. This 
conception is applied by Lord Haldane in various departments, 
with a view to showing that opinions, commonly supposed to be 
in conflict, may yet both be true within their special spheres. 

We cannot but regard such a theory as a dangerous meta- 
physical subtlety, leading if carried to its logical conclusion to a 
degradation of the ideal of truth, and to an admission that all 
things may be equally true. In human sentiments there are 
many incongruities and incompatibilities. If one view is true, 
then another view must be false; and it is far better to face that 
fact broadly like men than to bury our heads in a metaphysical 
sand and declare that both views are true, each in its special 
sphere. There are many propositions which, if stated in plain 
language, would not obtain a moment’s credence from any sensible 
person. When embodied however in an obscure metaphysical 
terminology, such propositions may escape condemnation, partly 
because the mind is so occupied in seizing their meaning that 
there is no room for the play of the critical faculty, partly through 
the tendency to suppose that pretentious language must embody 
profound truth. ‘“ Man usually believes, if only words he hears, 
that with them goes material for thinking.”” Our quarrel with 
this book is that it stages relativity wrongly. Instead of showing 
the harmony which prevails between that abstract doctrine and 
the general principles of science and common sense, Lord Haldane 
tries to harmonise it with his metaphysics, thereby rendering it 
even less acceptable to those who hold fast by established scientific 
methods. His book will, we think, be appreciated by few outside 
the little circle of professed metaphysicians. 

HucGu EL..ior. 


THE BITER BIT 


Shakespeare. By H. F. Rusrnsrern and Currrorp Bax. 
Benn Brothers. 5s. 


The apotheosis of Shakespeare was completed in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, largely by the influence of two 
critics, one of whom, Lamb, had an insufficient power of detach- 
ment, and the other, Coleridge, too strong a tendency to 
abstraction. Then came Arnold with his 

Others abide our knowledge, thou art free. 


Meredith, Swinburne, and countless others less worthy swung 
the censers till there was such a cloud about the god that people 
could not see what he was really like, which exactly suited 
the times. Then, naturally, a young man with a desire for 
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notoriety gave out that there was no god at all behind the 
cloud, and after a lot of discussion people got tired of the whole 
business and went away. But there still remain two kinds 
of people—those who go to Stratford, where they have apparently 
built a temple, and pray to Shakespeare, and those who stay 
at home and read Shakespeare. There is also another test by 
which one may divide the people, and that is according to their 
attitude towards Mr. Frank Harris’s creation of the poet’s 
personality. 

When Mr. Harris’s book came out, of course, it was said to be 
utterly incredible, and the work of perverse ingenuity. Now, 
apparently, his general conclusions are as resignedly accepted, 
for we find no acknowledgment of Mr. Harris throughout a play 
essentially based on, and even in detail following, his absorbing 
speculations. There are five episodes, corresponding to the 
main divisions in the poet’s life. The first shows Shakespeare 
as a young player, trying to marry his master’s daughter, or at 
least to entangle her so inextricably that her father will be 
forced to pay Shakespeare’s price for her release—that is, the 
production of his own original plays. At the end of the scene 
the Dark Lady enters, and the poet, though he does not speak 
to her, is seized by her beauty. The second act shows their 
intimacy developed, Shakespeare’s contempt for his deserted 
wife and love for his son; it elaborates also the character, 
wit, passion, cruelty, etc., of the Dark Lady, and ends with 
the news of Hamnet’s death and Shakespeare’s journey to 
Stratford. 

In the third episode, Shakespeare has been betrayed by his 
friend Proteus (Mr. W. H.), for whom Rosaline is faithless 
to him. (The situation might be posed a little more plainly 
in the opening speeches.) Then we come up against Mr. Harris’s 
contention that Hamlet’s injunctions to his mother, and 
reproaches, are really intended for his (Shakespeare’s) mistress, 
and to show this dramatically the authors induce Shakespeare 
to play Hamlet in the closet scene ; and at a rehearsal Rosaline is 
watching, Mr. W. H. (Herbert) being, of course, identified with 
the adulterous king. Mr. Harris says : 


He (Shakespeare) could whip out his sword and on a sudden 
kill Polonius, mistaking him for the king (Herbert). 


And the authors, very ingeniously, get Shakespeare worked - 


up in his part (which was blood of his soul) and make him drag 
Mr. W. H. behind the arras to play Polonius. Then he comes 
to the line, “‘ How now, a rat?” and stabs wildly at the stuff. 
When he draws it back his betrayer is not there. He is resigned 
to his faifure, and goes on with the injunction to chastity, with 
jealousy’s tortured dwelling on the details of passion, and glancing 
from time to time at the Dark Lady : 
Will. : Not this, by no means, that I bid you do, etc. 
(The Dark Lady's head falis back against a supporting wall.) 
Ah God, I have done too well! 
Burbage : She has swooned ? 
The Dark Lady: Swooned? Not I, Master Burbage. "Twas 
my drowsiness overcame me. 
Will. ; What—you slept ? 


An excellent human touch! The interest of the Dark Lady 
is revived when Kemp sings the First Grave-Digger’s Song, 
at which she laughs extravagantly. At the end. “The com- 
pany applauds heartily. SHAKESPEARE snaps the rapier across 
his knee.” 

The fourth episode shows Shakespeare af the depth of his 
despair (the period of Troilus and Timon), going about saying 
“the world’s a brothel” (a shameless crib of his earlier work), 
and even showing off before his landlady when she tells him 
(as they always do) of an approaching birth. “ You are glad 
that men breed? Strange!” He is rescued from suicide by 
Jonson, who rides down to Stratford, carries off Shakespeare’s 
daughter and brings her perforce to Cheapside, where she 
**melts’’ her father, as the technical phrase has it. 

At the last we see him in Stratford, with his nagging wife, 
making his will. He has put London life and his work from 
him, and even forces his daughter’s lover to forswear verse- 
writing and playgoing before he will consent to their marriage. 
A young poet comes down from London to beg that he will 
collect his plays; but the tired, disillusioned man has not even 
pride left. 


Come sir—you shall see my garden. In that I have some pride, 
for that is God’s work. 


There is no reason why Shakespeare should not have made 
that remark. He was a God-believing, if not a God-fearing 
man. It may, we admit, be a plausible last recorded word, 


but dramatically it is false. It produces the sensation of 
dissolution and piety. . 

It is one of very few dramatic slips, and the play is an honest 
and credible piece of work. It reads well, and we imagine that 
it could be acted with even greater effect. 


THE MYSTERY OF KITCHENER 


The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. By Lorp Esuer. Murray, 
10s. 6d. 


A man brought up in the narrow tradition of the Army, 
redeemed only by an adventure in France in his youth, practised 
in the crafty and devious ways of the East, accustomed to implicit 
obedience, inexperienced in the virtues and the vices of the 
English people, with ideas of warfare “‘ after the manner of 
Darius—slow-moving hordes concentrating slowly upon their 
objective with fatal method,” unused and unwilling to share 
responsibility—such was the Kitchener, enfeebled somewhat by 
age, who was promoted to the position of Secretary of State for 
War in 1914. This, if we read him aright, is what Lord Esher 
means by the tragedy of Lord Kitchener, and it seems to us 
to contain as much of falsehood as of truth. It leaves too much 
unexplained and inexplicable. If this picture is true, how 
explain the Kitchener legend, the legend which was responsible 
for the raising of those huge voluntary armies, the legend which 
plastered his dark, if you like, but strong and steadfast face all 
over the hoardings of London—the one dignified object amid a 
crowd of irrelevancies and vulgarities ? How explain, too, the 
admiration of the French, a people very alien to vulgarity and 
quite ruthless in their condemnation of the incapable, be he 
artist, politician or soldier? To the French, as Lord Esher 
writes, 

Kitchener stood immovable for war @ outrance, and for the ultimate 
triumph of the Allied cause. ‘“ In the war, and in all great national 
struggles, ‘ii faut avoir des points fixes,’ was the remark of a French- 
man of great influence and sagacity ; and he added that the two 
points fixes in France and England were Joffre and Kitchener. ” 


The truth is, Kitchener’s comparative failure at the end of his 
term at the War Office was not his fault. He was unused to 
political life and to the ways of Cabinets, but he knew well 
enough, even if he sometimes seemed to forget it, that the Secre- 
tary of State was not Commander-in-Chief. What was wrong 
was his advisers and helpers, as Sir William Robertson said. 
Nearly everybody was at first afraid of him, and afterwards 
impatient with, his fits of garrulity broken by moods of sullen 
and unilluminating silence. All Kitchener needed was a strong 
Cabinet which could have explained to him precisely where his 
responsibilities ended, and not insisted on giving him a free 
hand where he did not desire it. For instance, he was right, 
both constitutionally and practically, in not wishing the decision 
about Conscription to be made by him. All he could say as 4 
soldier was that the Army needed all available men ; it was up 
to the politicians to settle the means of getting the men, and, 
what was of equal importance, of getting the right men and 
keeping out of the Army the battalions of invalids. All that 
Kitchener wanted, in short, was that his limitations should be 
recognised officially: what happened was that he was blamed 
for not exceeding his functions, for not usurping duties which 
could not, by any proper interpretation, be assigned to his 
position. 

Lord Esher seems in a way to appreciate this ; but he is too 
inclined to an indiscriminate habit of generalisation to make 
his estimate, either of character or of situations, of more than 
personal value. For instance, he writes thus : 


During the three years immediately preceding the war, that odd 
Ministerial breed generated by English faction professed opinions 
cynically adverse to the group to which Fisher and Lord Roberts, 
Henry Wilson and Douglas Haig belonged . . . it was the strange 
passion of Liberalism from 1900 to 1914 to dub as militarist a mad 
who ventured to allude to the German menace, and who urged the 
nation should prepare to meet it. 


We do not see how Fisher, the “ blue-water” man par excel- 
lence, can be described as belonging to the same group as Lord 
Roberts, and if Sir Henry Wilson really anticipated the wat 
with Germany, we are surprised that Lord Esher can describe as 
lightly as he does that soldier’s participation in the ridiculous 
and mischievous Irish activities of Sir Edward Carson and the 
present Lord Chancellor. The sentence is indicative of Lord 
Esher’s tendency to group his characters—the soldiers against 
the politicians—a tendency which would lead him to the 
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Manchester Guardian :—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has done 
a great service in recording, in a candid and vivid con- 
fession, the experiences through which he passed in the 
war.... A very graphic description. 
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It is admittedly exceptional and inexplicable, and in 
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piece of work. Good ghost stories are none too common, 
and this one is very good.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 
LORD KITCHENER 


By VISCOUNT ESHER 


The Spectator.—* A picture vivid and sympathetic, and yet at the 
same time one which we believe to be in essentials exactly true.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘“ There is no man better fitted or who had 
better opportunity of acquainting himself at first hand with most of 
what went on behind the scenes with regard to the war.” 

The Times.—“ Lord Esher’s study is at once intimate and detached ; 
it has unity of tone and treatment.” 

Daily Mail.—“ Many picturesque stories are contained in this book, 
which gives so important an insight into the secret history of our 
times.” 

Birmingham Post.—“ It has been left to Lord Esher to supply all 
that other writers have missed.” 
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By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


As a result of conversations with Professor Einstein since this book 
was first published, Lord Haldane has in this new edition added fresh 
paragraphs which develop more definitely than was done in the original 
edition the interpretation which he had put on a basic principle in 
modern mathematical physics on which, in agreement with Min- 
kowski, Professor Einstein has rested his reasoning about relativity. 

Third Edition. 21s. net. 
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HOW WE ARE BORN: 


Sets forth in simple language the truth about the facts of sex. By 
Mrs. N. J., with Preface by J. H. Baptey, Headmaster of Bedales ss. 
School. Cloth, 3 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF SEX. 
A book for Readers age 14 to 21. By F. J. Goutp, with Intro- 
duction by Dr. SALEEBY. Mr. Gould has combined knowledge 
of Physiology with literary capacity and presented the subject 
of sex simply, sancly, delicately, and beautifully. Cloth, 2 6 


THE BAR OF ISIS. 
The Law of the Mother. By Frances Swiney. A booklet making 
for the emancipation of women, which should be read by every man. 1 o 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS. 
The Interpretation of Sex. By Frances Swinger. zr 6 


WOMAN AND NATURAL LAW. 
By Frances Swiney. A survey of the latest conclusions of science 
regarding the supreme importance of the female organism in 
evolution. ° 9 


LOVE: SACRED AND PROFANE. 
By F. E. WortanD. This book discusses questions of Love and 
Marriage in the light thrown upon them by ancient and modern 
thought. 2 0 


WHAT ONE MIGHT SAY TO A SCHOOLBOY. 
By Mary Everest Boote. Merges the sex question in the inclusive 
question of the duty of boys to prepare themselves for using all 
their faculties for the service of humanity. An original and most 
admirable book. ro 


ABOUT GIRIS. 
By Mary Everest Boote. The dedication of this book sufficiently 
explains its purpose: “To Lads who have younger Sisters, and 
Mothers of difficult Girls.” ro 


oF 








LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD. 
GRAHAM Housg, Tupor Street, E.C. 4 
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absurd conclusion of pitting Kitchener and French against 
Asquith and Lloyd George. In the same way his Army bias 
makes him approve what was probably Kitchener’s greatest 
mistake, the ignoring of the Territorial Foree—an ignoring which 
really did spring from ignorance : he knew nothing about them, 
and preferred, with the impatience of a despot, to work de novo, 
with results still memorable to men who joined in that August 
and September, 1914. 

The personal touches in the book can be enjoyed as coming 
from a man who had considerable intimacy with his subject. 
Lord Esher makes an odd blunder when he says Queen Victoria, 
in October, 1903, “* was not favourably inclined to Lord Roberts’ 
suggestion that Lord Kitchener should go to India as Commander- 
in-Chief because she had been told that he ‘ was not good with 
natives.’” It would be interesting to learn who did make that 
comment on his character. He appears to have been a man of 
few friends: he had heroes, such as Gordon; and Lord Esher 
evidently wishes that Kitchener was more of the heroic cast. 
“He was not,” he complains, “like Napoleon or Cromwell or 
William of Orange, always true to type, as the greatest men of 
action invariably are.”” That is an odd, school-boyish judgment, 
Only very stupid men are invariably “‘ true to type,” and Julius 
Cesar, surely the world’s greatest man of action, was as variable 
as an artist. If a great man seems to us always the same, as 
William of Orange does, it is certain that either he was not great 
(but only greatly served) or that we do not know enough about 
him. That Kitchener was a great man at all is disputable : 
the material for judgment may be in existence, but it is not 
disclosed either in this essay or in the official biography, and until 
it is, the tragedy of Kitchener would be more suitably called a 


mystery. 


THE BACKBONE OF AFRICA 


The Backbone of Africa. By Sm Aurrep Snarre, K.C.M.G. 
Witherby. 16s. 


Sir Alfred Sharpe has a very intimate knowledge of East 
Africa. In this book he describes three journeys across Africa, 
in the course of which he visited Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland 
(of which he was formerly governor), German East Africa, British 
East Africa, Uganda and the Belgian Congo. He also crossed 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Egypt. Most fortunately his 
diaries were of the briefest, as he had at the time no thought 
of pu ing an account of his travels. He regrets the fact in 
his , but we may judge that what the book has lost in 
detail it has gained in cohesion and perspective. 

But interesting as the travels are, it is the chapter of sugges- 
tions for administrative reform which is the most arresting in 
the book. Here we discover Sir Alfred Sharpe’s general attitude 
towards Africa—which is, quite frankly, that of the European 
exploiter. He would like to see a Legislative Assembly of 
colonists with effective powers, “ especially in such matters as 
the framing of native policy and land laws.’ He deplores the 
policy of the Government in granting only leaseholds to colonists. 
And most of all he deplores the apathy of black “ labour.” ‘ The 
African can secure all the necessaries of life—supplying his 
modest wants so easily—and by the expenditure of so little 
effort, that he sees no object in working too hard. How, then, 
are we to create an incentive to work?” First, we impose a 
hut tax, to pay which the native must earn money. Next, 
** we endeavour to create new wants: clothes, ornaments, manu- 
factured goods and luxuries of all kinds. . . . We endeavour to 
raise his ideals and to inculcate the view we ourselves hold : that 
man should not be satisfied with mere existence but should adopt 
civilisation and everything that, in the main, we consider to be 
essential to a civilised life.” By such a method is obtained “a 
supply of native labour to undertake work that cannot be done 
by Europeans.” 

It is all very frank and open. Sir Alfred Sharpe has a word, too, 
for the work of missionary societies: ‘“ A great work has been 
accomplished by ‘ industrial’ missions, and, from my point of 
view, industrial training should be one of the chief objects of 
every mission in Africa. Godliness alone, even when truly sincere, 
does not adequately equip the young African to lead a useful 
life under the improved conditions of our African territories, and 
missions, themselves, require to adapt their scheme of work to 
make full use of those new conditions.” Concerning what may 
be described as “ non-controversial” reforms, the author is 
chiefly anxious that Africa should be opened up by railways, and 
that geography should be a compulsory subject for entrants to 
the Colonial and Foreign Offices. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


China, Japan and Korea. By J.O.P.Bianp. Heinemann. 21s. 

Mr. Bland’s views on China and the Far East are well known. He 
does not at all believe in democracy ; he believes in “ the i 
East” and Malthus and the strong hand. But his books are always 
extremely interesting, and his latest is no exception. Moreover, his 
views, even when one carnot accept them in the full dogmatic form 
in which they are enunciated, cannot be brushed aside. The republi. 
canism and democracy which have taken the place of the 
throne in China are not working; the country is delivered over to 
the mercies of a number of independent provincial governors, rabble 
“armies,” factions, politicians and governments, all more or less at 
war with one another, and agreeing only in a determination to fill their 
own pockets as speedily as possible. Mr. Bland tells in some detail 
and with real knowledge the melancholy and complicated story of the 
intrigues, revolutions, coups, civil wars, which have made up the 
history of China since the death of Yuan, the strong man who wins all 
Mr. Bland’s admiration by being a strong man, and by having at the 
height of his power issued the truly admirable decree that “‘ no member 
of any political party shall be eligible for membership of Parlia- 
ment.” Mr. Bland has his own solution of the problem of China. 
It depends, as all such solutions must, as much upon what is going to 
happen in Tokyo as upon what will happen in Peking. It is interesting 
te find that he pins a rather hesitating faith on the approaching victory 
of Japanese liberalism'over the military party which at present controls 
Japanese foreign policy. 

Lyra Heroica. Selected by W. E. Hentey. + (Vol. 5 of the Works.) 
Macmillan. 12s. 

Although Henley gives his anthology for sub-title ‘‘ A book of verse 
for boys, ’’ that is rather an excuse for, than a description of, its contents. 
Boys are admittedly the most hideous animals under the moon, but 
why deprive them of the whole of Shelley, and, except for the Homer 
sonnet, the whole of Keats? They are as likely to enjoy these as the 
clumsy, small-scale methods of slaughter done into verse by the bards 
of our late Queen. But perhaps the book was really intended for 
another class of reader, and the blame thrown on the innocent little 
victims sporting on their appropriate playing fields. It is difficult to 
see how, fed on Lyra Heroica, a boy could develop any kind of a mind 
but that of a field-officer or a Sunday-school mistress. 

The more modern part of Henley’s selection invites analysis, and 
it seems that the distortion in Henley’s conception of heroism and 
manliness is one common to his century and not merely personal. 


"Tt was a curious century, when piety and patriotism went hand in hand 


with profit and cold steel. What strange delusion caused so many 
peaceable gentlemen to write bellicose verses in which they expose a 
profound ignorance of the physical details and of the psychology of 
violence ? Of course, the poetry, and there is plenty of it in the 
volume, remains valid, however our conceptions of heroism may vary. 
Our advice is that Lyra Heroica is not the most tactful present to 
make an ex-Service man, but, should one have a very old and barren 
aunt who reads the Morning Posi—the opportunity is not one to be 
wasted. 

Lloyd George and Co. By Davip Low. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


It is not often that a good caricaturist in England is also interested 
in politics. We produce in quantities, from Tennial to Townsend, the 
polite, frequently effective thing called the political cartoon; but 
about it there is, as a rule, no touch of caricature. Max has occasion- 
ally condescended to politics, but generally from a philosophic altitude 
inevitable to the daily paper; his caricatures in the John Bull series 
deal directly with first principles. Here is Mr. Low, rescued from 
Melbourne by the Star at the instigation of Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
dealing with first principles right enough, but dealing with them 
indirectly through the personalities of our political leaders. His 
particular victims are the Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, and Lord 
Carson, and his particular invention is that gorgeous two-he 
mule—* without _ of ancestry or hope of posterity””—which is the 
very pattern in the heavens of the Coalition Government. No one 
familiar with that poor moke would be surprised to meet it in Whitehall 
or Parliament Square. Its futile anger and self-satisfied complacencies 
are pictured here in drawing after drawing in a series which s 
long ago have destroyed the Government. Mr. Low's Lloyd George 
is as good as his mule. Mr. Dyson, who for force and sincerity is alone 
comparable to Mr. Low, renders his Lloyd George rather a grave, Satanic 
figure. Mr. Low turns away from the Miltonic conception of the 
adversaries, and gives us a roguish, impudent, —-— >) little figure, 
full of plausible good humour and bad intentions. is Lloyd George 
is a great comic idea as well as a most potent political argument. 
Anyone who can look at “ Crossing the Rubicon” or “ The Wizard 
who can’t finish his tricks,” and still retain a complete and innocent 
confidence in the Prime Minister’s record is to be congratulated on the 
impermeability of his faith. As a contrast to the Lloyd George we 
have the awkward, greccien, dour caricature of Mr. Bonar Law 
the savage irony of Mr. Low’s Carson. When he approaches 
problems of the world-peace or of Ireland, Mr. Low can become, if not 
gated, so full of righteous anger that his drawings are informed with 
a direct strength which makes formal dignity enaptyr see We have 
seen no statement of the Irish case which makes a simpler and more 
straightforward plea than the drawing of Ireland interrupting the 
tableau of peace, with its title, ‘‘ How that woman always turns UP 
and spoils the effect!’ Whenever the next election comes, Low's 
drawings should be worth many agents. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


INCREASED VOLUME OF TRADE. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the shareholders of Raphael Tack 
and Sons, Ltd., was held on the 24th inst. in London. 


Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt. (the chairman), in moving the adoption of 
the report, said that all that we are asking is that picture postcards 
may be treated in the same way as in France and other countries, that 
is, separate from the ordinary correspondence postcard, and that 
twelve words of any general character be allowed on the address side 
only, at the penny postage rate. Surely a modest enough request this, 

and which with such limitations cannot possibly compete with the 
twopenny letter post, while, on the contrary, the recipient of a picture 
postcard often enough sends a grateful acknowledgment by letter. 


1 can only hope that the common-sense which, with his usual 
insight, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, when presiding over the recent 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce, rightly claimed was the charac- 
teristic of the British people, will ultimately prevail, and that a 
promising British industry will not be permitted to languish through 
any false notion of official etiquette, and this limited penny postage 
on picture postcards restored at an early date. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The turnover in this, the firm’s premier department, is by far the 
highest on record, amounting to no less than 15 per cent. over even 
last year’s attainment. 

The ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, personally presided over by 
one of your directors, my son Desmond, has been one of the bright 
spots of the year’s trading, the artistic nature of the work turned out 
by this department appealing more and more to the best class of 
advertising firms as at once permanent and up to date, and therefore 
the cheapest in the end. 

Raphael House is to the fore this season with one of the finest collec- 
tions of new publications in all its varied art departments which 
has ever left its studios, and that the ““ WORLD’S ART SERVICE ” 
will be found to be completely maintained by the wide-world dis- 
semination of this year’s marvellous array of art productions. 

The art, stationery and printing journals which occupy a deservedly 
high position in the trade, are one and all emphatic on this point. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried after some congratulatory remarks from share- 
holders. 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests, 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








BOOKS. | 

The following Catalogues are issued and will be sent on application :— | 
List of Publishers’ Remainders at Reduced Prices, List of Books on Eng lish 
Literature, List of Books on Nature Study, &c., List of Books suitable for 
Gifts and for Children, List of the Latest Publications (Issued Month ly). 

Any English Book in Print can be supplied. | 


William Glaisher, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 











OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepy’s 
a by Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Dict. National Biograr hy, 67 vols., hf. 
«» £45, cost £80; Ruskin’s orks, 39 vols., £24, cost £42; Decameron, 
edewes tes, 10s. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Caldecott’s Picture 
Books (16), 248.; “ Punch,” 100 vols. (in 25), £12, cost 20; Pierre Ioti’s A Spahis 
Love Story, 21s. Ca es free. State wants. Ali books supplied. Books 
bought; 3,000 wanted. it free. Wanted, Marsfield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; 
Ask Mamma, 1858; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols.; John Mytton, 1835 or 1837; 
Ackermann’s Publications ; Orme’s British Field S ; Life of Napoleon, 1815 ; 
sets of Standard Authors. Entire libraries for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., 
at John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 5s., 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 2 vols., 218., 1911; Vinogradoff’s The 
Growth of the Manor, 1905, 158. ; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., rst 

pillts.. 64 108. ; Ocuvres de Rabelais, 2 vols, , half morocco, Lemerre, Paris, 1906, {2 108.; 

lus Arbiter in tty 1708, hs 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, 

2 108. ; oo Age = 7 — Soy 1st Edits., £6 6s.; Scott’s Novels, Author’s Favourite 

8 vols., 1829, etc., £6 6s.; Perrot and Chipiez Works, Art in Pheenicia, 

Ancien tian Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., 12 12s.; Chas, 

Darwin's Work, best edition’ 13 vols., £2 108. ; Budge's History t, 8 vols., 

2 28.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed’ copy, £6 tos.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, 

7 78.; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s.; Balzac’s Greater 

orks, Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., £4 108.; Hibbert Journal, Vols. I. to XI., £3 10s. ; 

Hill's Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38. ; Monthy Review, edited by Henry 
Nenbalt, Vals Vols. 1 to 17, £2 108.; Morris (Wm.), Collect 

—e 65 vols., fine set, {10 1os.; Reign 

ae ;, 2 vols., 1898, £ 38. ; — Khayy4m, 

ted Irishmen, best 





paper copy, 
tee Soc Madden’s Uni edit., by O'Reilly, numerous 
coloured tes, £6 ros.; 


ths. 93 “fi ‘Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio pla’ 
of dfe of Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected 
£2; "s of England, best Library Edition, 
1870, 12 ; + {£5 5s.; John Davidson’s Plays, 1894, 308.; Maupassant’s Select 
protks in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; Dramatic Works of St. ohn Hankin, with intro. 
by John pv 3 vols., 1912, 258.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 
2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., {353 ; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saints- 
* gS lor ca ie. os coat o tect ob toes tied 
it elsewhere, try am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries 
purchased. "BAKER'S G CREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Why “P.R.” Biscuits are 
Different and Better 
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@ They are 100 per cent. well-balanced nutrition 
and not mere “ palate ticklers.” 

@ They contain no chemical-raising material like all 
ordinary biscuits, and therefore do no injury to any 
part of the organism. 

@ They stimulate the stomach and bowels to healthy 
activity and help keep the system clean and whole- 
some. 

@ They supply the blood and nervous system with a full 
measure of the vitally important organic salts and 
vitamines. 

@ They encourage adequate mastication and keep the 
teeth sound and the gums healthy. 

@ They regulate and sustain the entire organism and 
make for all-round fitness. 

This is the testimony of all regular users of “P.R.” 

BISCUITS, and will be yours, too, if you try them for a 
period in place of ordinary bread and mushy foods of all kinds. 
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Send for Sample Box 1 | post 
with full particulars from paid 
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The Wallace “P.R.” Foods Co., Ltd., 
46 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 


il! LU 
All leading London Stores, Health Food 
Stores and many Grocers throughout 
the country stock “P.R.” Biscuits. 


Also “P.R.” COFFEE, perfect for aroma and flavour. 


See eee eee ceteee 
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Soothing as an old-time melody. 


Spinet 


The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 


FINEST GOLDEN VIRGINIA, 
OVAL, CORK TIPPED. 


Comfortable to the Lips. Soft and smooth to 
the Palate. Seductively fragrant and aromatic, 


Also The S H 
50"sand 100's 20 for 1/6 Bstd.1975, London 

















It is possible to recover 24% of your income by way of 


Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 
Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


| 148 HOLBORN Bans, BC. 











OMMAND HIGH REMUNERATION by qualifying at home in 
spare time in Accountancy or Secretaryship, the key » ror of commerce, 
with the right to append mney — ny A letters to Or, why 

not obtain the new Bachelor of Commerce degree of London University ty? 8 ised 
postal courses ; students coached individually under a staff of Honoursmen. 
Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. Moderate fees, by Instalments if goes, 
The ‘‘ Student’s Guide "—a comprehensive and informative volu 

obligaton. —METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Dept., 453 St. Albans. 





LITERARY. 





A= should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 
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THE CITY 


USINESS in stocks and shares is almost non-existent. 

We do not hear so much of the “money power” 

in this country as across the Atlantic, perhaps for 

the reason that our financial and political classes are so 
intermixed that, their policy being identical, the one seldom 
has occasion to interfere with the other; but the Labour 
Premier of Queensland found, a few months ago, that the 
London financiers would not lend any further money to his 
Government unless it rescinded certain legislation which 
the land-owing interests in that State considered an infringe- 
ment of their rights. As a result, Queensland has had to do 
without the capital aid of the British money market. In 
the United States a more striking occurrence of this kind 
has taken place within the past few months. The State of 
North Dakota has a government which has the audacity 
to believe in, and endeavour to carry out, the principle 
of public ownership of certain services. Like every other 
government, it required to raise money, and the situation 
that has arisen is best expressed in the words of the 
Industrial Commission of that State, in the following circular 
which it has issued to private investors : 


To the Liberty-Loving People of America :— 

North Dakota is struggling for self-government and democracy. 

In the course of that struggle the people of the sovereign state 

by repeated referendum vote, by legislative enactment and with 
the unanimous approval of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
have established a state-owned Bank, Mills and Elevators, a Home- 
Building Association and enacted certain measures for the protection 
of labour. 
_ To properly finance these laws and institutions, that State has 
issued its bonds backed by the faith and credit of the entire State. 
But here we have encountered the mailed fist of the financial auto- 
crats of America. With an effrontery unparalleled in our history, 
they have demanded that we give up our programme as the price 
we must pay for their financial support in selling our bonds. 

To this astounding demand, our people in whom the blood of °76 
still surges, have replied: ‘‘ To the last man, to the last dollar and 
till the last field lies fallow—No! Never! Democracy may perish 
in America, but it shall not be betrayed or delivered into the hands 
of the financial barons by the people of North Dakota.” 

So the bankers and bond sellers of the country will not handle 
our bonds. Therefore, we turn to you, and to the people of the 
country ; to acquaint you with the facts; and to ask you to buy 
these Bonds of the State of North Dakota. On the following pages 
you will find all the necessary details and a subscription blank for 
your immediate use. 

We ask no favour, contribution or gift. We offer you an oppor- 
tunity for an investment in human welfare and progress with both 
interest and principal absolutely guaranteed. And with this in 
view we seek your co-operation to the end that the laws and institu- 
tions of a free people may not be overthrown and the right of self- 
government and democracy destroyed. 

Yours for the People of North Dakota, 

THE INDustRiAL ComMiIssION OF Nortu DakorTa, 
SIMON FRAZIER, 
WM. LEMP, 
J. N. HAGAN. 


aw * 


The prospectus of the bonds states that the issue is six 
million two hundred thousand dollars, for the establish- 
ment of a terminal grain elevator, a milling plant, and a 
bank for the financing of these and other similar State 
enterprises. The bank is already in successful operation, 
and the milling plant and terminal elevator are in course 
of construction. The State of North Dakota has a popula- 
tion of 645,730, and contains 29,259,300 acres of farm land. 
State property, consisting of real estate, cash and securities, 
is given as being worth over 60 million dollars, and in 1920 
it produced crops of an estimated value of $225,000,000. 
The prospectus states that false weights and measures and 
false grading of grain have cost the farmers of the State over 
12 million dollars per annum, this fact having been ascer- 
tained by a series of analyses over several years conducted 
by the State Agricultural College. Inadequate facilities 
for the storage and marketing of wheat, and the control 
of the whole process by speculators and gamblers in grain, 
have forced down the price of wheat to the farmer and forced 
up the price of flour to the consumer. The milling of wheat 
at centres hundreds of miles outside the State burdened 
the people of North Dakota with the cost of double ship- 
ments, left the by-products to be fed to cattle, sheep and 
poultry in other States, and steadily depleted the fertility 
of the soil. The prospectus claims that the State elevators 
pay the farmer 12 cents a bushel more for his wheat, charge 


the consumer 50 cents a barrel less for his flour, save the 
double shipments, and conserve the soil fertility. 


* * * 


‘Farmers had to pay 77 cents an acre to insure their crops 
against hail, which left the companies an annual profit 
of $5,400,000. The State hail insurance goes through 
at 82 cents an acre. Private banks of the State, says the 
prospectus, charge farmers from 8 to 15 per cent, plus a bonus, 
and often they could not get credit at all. The bank of 
North Dakota is lending money at 6 oa cent., and during 
the eighteen months of its existence has made a profit of 
$175,998, and “ has met every attack its powerful enemies 
have been able to muster, and stands to-day as secure and 
as solid as a rock.” The industrial programme of the State 
is summarised as follows: 

A State owned bank and banking system—The Bank of North 
Dakota—to stabilise financial conditions, secure credit and capital 
for the people at reasonable rates and finance the State institutions, 

State owned grain elevators and flour mills to insure the sto 
and marketing of grain without extortion and gambling and the 
milling of the grain within the State to avoid double shipment and 
soil depletion. 

A grain grading law to prevent false weights, false grades, and 
extortionate dockage. 

State hail insurance to provide hail insurance at cost. 

A Home Building Association to meet the housing problem and 


provide homes for the people at cost. 
A code of labour laws to protect the men, women and children of 


toil. 

The State of North Dakota is evidently making a plucky 
fight for it is up against the most powerful interests in 
the world, and I do not suppose that either its programme 
or its appeal is given publicity in many of the American 
newspapers, so that readers of THE NEw STATESMAN now 
know probably more about the matter than American 
investors. There are signs of late that big business is getting 
somewhat annoyed with the Canadian Government in 
connection with certain railway matters, but that govern- 
ment is probably too big to be brought to heel in the usual 
manner. Still, if the idea spreads among elected govern- 
ments that they can do as they like with what they 
erroneously consider to be their own affairs, the financial 
boycott is likely to be further extended, and we may end 
up with a league of disgruntled governments arrayed 
against an international money power. 

* ok * 

It might perhaps be added that the entire programme 
of state ownership that has excited the ire of the American 
financial interests was inaugurated by the farmers of North 
Dakota, many of whom have hardly heard the word 
“ Socialism.” So significant have been the achievements 
of this policy that the movement is rapidly extending in 
the Middle-West and North-West, and it promises to become 
a tremendous factor in the political situation. The farmers 
do not form a separate political party; they formulate 
their programme and get one of the existing parties to accept 
it. If the capitalists do not succeed in scotching the move- 
ment during the present period of financial stress, it is likely 
to attain considerable dimensions. Socialism, when it 
comes, will probably be brought about by non-socialists. 

A. Emit Davies. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 


General ‘Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


APPOINTMENTS 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 


of 1s, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





SCHOOLS. 





PjuIveRsitry OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of 
Modern French History and Institutions. Salary {800 a year.— 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post 
on September 2oth, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University 
of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 








and some other lification y.—Write Box 674, New 


i WANTED to assist in Montessori School (Midlands). 
eicuoman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 








LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 

For MEN AND WomeEN. 


Next Term begins September 27th. 

REPARATION FOR TEACHING Adolescents and Adults and 
for Educational Social Work. Courses are arran; to meet the individual 
needs of students of Education. PART TIME CLASSES IN MODERN 

ETHODS. 
"a Secretary, Guild of Education, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in Swepisa Epvuca- 
TIonaL GYMNASTICS, MEepIcaL GyMNAsSTICS and MassacB, DaNctno In all its 

branches, Games, Swimminc, Anatomy, Hyormne, &c. Three years’ course. For 


prospectus apply the Sac. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the 

LawRENCS. 











M.A.—For information concerning Scholarshi 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
Universiry Courses in Arts, ScIENCB, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI 

introduces into human evolution a new princt iscovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes s and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


TO BE LET. 


O LET for WINTER.—Artists or others desiring Country 

Cottage (furnished), 5 miles from Grasse; tramway to Grasse, Nice and 

; 1,100 feet above sea. Very bracing air. Fine views of mountains 

and sea. Standing in grounds of seven acres. Abundant good water laid on to house. 

Large diving and swimming-bath, 4 bed, 2 sitting, kitchen, &c. Modern sanitation. 

3 —— a week. Reduction for whole season.—Write Major JouNnsTon, 5 Minster 
Yard, Lincoln. 


O LET, FURNISHED FLAT (2 rooms), Kensington. Suit 
student or literary person. Gas fires. {2 weekly including gas.—Box 680, 
New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
Sept. 15.—ITALY. Hill Towns and Art Cities, including Dante’s homes—Florence, 
Verona, Ravenna. Also Venice, Perugia, Assisi, etc. 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Cn ten—-GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR. S. Italy, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria, 8 weeks, 
185 gns. 
Nov.—Tunisia and the Garden of Allah. 31 days, 98 gns, 


Programmes of these and other tours from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 








SYSTEM. 




















REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the *s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) ot 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





FASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, &c., with photogra: 


hs, 
om application.— Mrs. RocERS (cookery diploma), a Jevington Gardens. ’ 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
bend =e, &c., &e., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
ypists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons re 


METROPOLITAN T a 
Central 1565, Orrick, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and 1 b 
Armand MSS, PLAYS, Sx. eccurately and promptly typed by 




















T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefull A 
on y = My) executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFaRLane; 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD'’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
of uddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every deacription to Increase resource and initlative by 
practical work such as eg Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica! Profession and for advanced Work In Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al) such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and fs on grave! soll. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Guam, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, don). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts ip all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Little children 3 to9 =p at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville, 
Montessori princi . Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding personal expenses. 
Principals: The Missmgs MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NicmoLLs. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, Catnsproox Roap, GRovE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EUREYTHEMICS TAUGRET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGRE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
ELIABLE INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 
tional facilities supplied free. Escort arranged. Next party September 14th, 
ne ir + - eee, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trainin 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymnastics on the Swecis 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals ursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is situated 

on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat. 


P N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

e Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts. Domestic Science in 
addition to usual subjects and languages. Pr ation for matriculation. — 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-je-Willows Suffolk. 


[ f=ese HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 











Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ITERARY and DEBATING SOCIETIES are invited to apply 
for Lecturers and Speakers on the Machinery of Government, the work 
of Parliament and Government Departments, and other subjects connected 

with public administration. Expenses only charged.—CiviL SERVICE CONFEDERATION, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 











HE EMERSON CLUB (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, 
"Phone City 9252) has vacancies for a few new members (men and women), 
Annual Subscription 30s., entrance fee 10s.—Apply Hon. SEc., or any member, 


i EGENERATION. DIAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING. Cures 
nervous and digestive troubles. Send for pamphiet.—E. Hopkins, 20 John 
Street, Adelphi, Strand. 








OMPANION, educated, not under 30, for country, Yorkshire. 
Needlework. Occasional entire charge of housekeeping and maids. Interested 
in village social work.—Full particulars to Box 679, New STATESMAN Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WELL-APPOINTED HOME offered to young ladies studying 
in London (or from abroad). Close to Earl’s Court Station.—Address by 
letter for full particulars, V. M. FULLER, 99 New Bond St., W. 1. 








O SALARY.—Gentlewoman (young) requires Board (London, 
Central) in return for help in house (part time). Good needlewoman. Refer- 
ences exchanged.—Box 678, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “ E.," Lonpon Turnine Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 











UILDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.—A tentbook of — 
t. By Dr. A. Lorand. Roy. 8Svo, pp. 452, Cc. gt. 15%. 08- 
eee en Tas tmanws Co., 9 Saint Nicholas Street, Leicester. 
NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEPECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris Speciauist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 








CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 128. 





LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 18. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from 
Howartes, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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My Memoirs. 


By PRINCE LUDWIG WINDISCHGRAETZ, Hungarian Food Minister in 1918. 16s. 
“ One of the most vivid accounts yet written of the fall of the Hapsburg Monarchy. Prince Windischgraetz has certainly 
a picturesque and epigrammatic pen.”"—Times. 
“ An intensely vivid picture . . . a valuable addition to the library of war histories.’’—Outlook. 
“A vivid picture of Austro-Hungarian affairs.”"—Birmingham Post. 










The Experiences of an Asylum Doctor. 


By MONTAGU LOMAX, M.D. 12s. 6d. 
“A book of the utmost importance.’’-—New Witness. 


“‘ He has discharged an imperative public duty with the courage worthy of the commendation of the profession.” 
Medical Press. 





































a 
Some Aspects of Art Education. 58. Balabish, 
With a Foreword by Sir JAMES YOXALL. By J. A. WAINWRIGHT. Illustrated. 42s. 
This book is published under the auspices of the National This volume forms the thirty-sixth memoir of the Egypt 
Society of Art Masters, and deals with Art training from the Exploration Society and describes explorations carried out 
point of view of the educationist. at Balabish some 300 miles up the Nile from Cairo. 
7 ’ “A memoir of great value to the Egyptologist.” 
The Philosophy of Citizenship. —Westminster Gazette. 
By E. M. WHITE. 4s. 6d. ‘ 
The author gives a comprehensive view of modern civics, House P roperty and its Management. 
and outlines the main sections of the subject for which a 38. 6d. 
bibliography is given. “ Remarkably interesting and even vivid reading.” 
—Sheffield Independent. 
Delusion and Dream. 12s. 6d. 
By Dr. SIGMUND FREUD. [Just out. Psycho-Analysis and Sociology. 
Dr. Freud has found the dreams and delusions of the By AU ; 
hero of “‘ Gradiva,”’ a novel by Wilhelm Jensen, depicted y wits SECRSTAL 7. 64. 
in so realistic a manner that he has used this charming tale Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUvt. 
in demonstrating the application of the principles of psycho- “‘ A book of bold and ponderable ideas about the progress 
analysis which he has evolved. of society.” —Daily News. 








Origin and Evolution of the Human Race. 


By ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D. Illustrated. 45s. 


Dr. Churchward has for many years made a special study of the origin and evolution of mankind, and this book embodies 
his latest researches on this fascinating subject. 


Pure Thought & the Riddle of the Universe. 


By FRANCIS SEDLAK. 18s. 
An attempt to restate the whole theme of Hegelian Philosophy. 
*‘ A heroic and superb work . . . this masterly and sovereign exposition of the divine doctrine of Hegel.”—New Age. 
“A valuable contribution to modern thought.”—Financial Times. 
“ This large and ably-reasoned treatise.”"-—Scotsman. 








NEW NOVELS. 








One Woman. [Just out. The Heretic. A Study of Temperament. 
“ ” By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 8s. 6d. 
The Sequel to “Two Men. “ om S. “A curious, unusual, clever book . . . written in a crisp, 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “ Owd Bob. nervous style, often forcible, always characteristic and 
al incisive.”—Saturday Review. 
Renew 8s. 6d. Th . 
; : : e Man on the Other Side. 
By M. B. FRANCIS, Author of “‘ Beck of Beckford. A Novel of the Occult. 7s. 6d. 
“A very delightful and discerning book.”—Punch. By ADA BARNETT. 
“The reader is refreshed by contact with her work.” “Worth reading from several points of view, it is full of 
—Outlook. suggestion and interest.’”—Manchester Guardian. 
A Ballad of Four Brothers. The Country Heart, (1s. quarterly. Yearly 53 
By GEORGE WILLIS. Cloth 3s. 6d. Paper 2s. The Organ of the Peasant Arts Guild. including postage.) 
The aim of the P.A.G. and The Country Heart is the cul- 
A Wieaee Vem, tivation of those things which have proved essential to the 





“ Trenchantly alive and truthful.”—Sussex Daily News. real progress of man. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD., 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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